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THE INCOMING WHEAT CROP. 

For the last few weeks we have been on the look- 
out for intelligence of the new wheat crop. For this 
purpose, besides personal inquiry, we have addressed 
letters to reliable men throughout the wheat region. 
The substance of the intelligence gained we give be- 
low : 

M. Lee, living between Stark and Columbiana 
counties, says he thinks the usual quantity is in crop, 
and that this looks unusually well, as the snow is go- 
ing off. 

H. J. Cox, (Member O. 8S. B. A.,) of Muskingum 
Co., says : 

“T have made inquiry of several of our farmers who 
have been attending the court now in session, and 


from them and my own observation have come to the| 


conclusion, 

Ist. That there is not probably by one-eighth as 
much ground in wheat as there isin general. This 
is owing to the fact that the drouth of the past autumn 
made it almost impossible to break up sod ground, and 
as a consequence most of the ground now in wheat 
was either stubble or corn ground, which will probably 
not yield with a usual season, more than three-fourths 
that sod ground would. 

2d. I incline to think the appearance of the wheat 
crop is as good as an average, at this season of the 
year. The winter has been much more equal in the 
temperature of the air than usual,—the ground having 
remained frozen for several weeks in succession, em- 
bracing time before and since February. A consid- 
erable portion of that time the snow also protected the 
growing crop. 

Another circumstance greatly in favor of the crop, 
is the fact that the frost has almost entirely got out of 
the cultivated fields without rains, which usually cause 
the surface to slip off when the frost is but partially 
out of the ground. This state of things not only pre- 
serves the plants in their places, but saves the rich 
surface soil in its place. 

3d. I presume that there is no spring wheat sown 
or likely to be this season.” 


Hon. J. S. Kerry, of Massillon, says: 

“ About three-fourths of the usual amount of wheat 
is in the ground in our county, and looks much better 
than at this time last year. But little spring wheat 
will be sowed for want of seed. I have had much 
inquiry for seed, and could have sold many hundred 
bushels.” 


J. K. Forzes, of Wayne Co., says : 
“After a long and unusually severe winter, the 
snow, which has lain more than six weeks, is now 
gradually disappearing, and the grain which has been 
so long protected by its covering, now looks forth as 
oo and green as if nothing had checked its ver- 
ure.” 

Dr. B. B. Crark, of Ashland, says : 

“In answer to your enquiries, I would say, 

Ist. There is estimated to be sown one-third less 
wheat in this county than usual, owing to the bad con- 
dition of the ground at the time of seeding, last fall, 
and also to the difficulty of procuring seed wheat. 

2d. The appearance at present time of the wheat 
crop, is unusually good. 

3d. But little spring wheat will be sown in this 
county the coming spring.” 

A. L. Grimes, of Richland Co., says : 

“Tam notin the way to become acquainted with 
the farmers and their interests as much as formerly, 
but I have called upon our produce dealers, and learn 
from them the following : 

Ist. There is from one-third to one-half as much 
| wheat sown as usual. 
| 2d. It looks very well. 
| 3d. There will be considerable spring wheat sown. 
Our produce men are bringing in seed from Illinois 
‘and Michigan to supply the farmers. We are and 
‘have been dependent on Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa, and Southern Ohio for our flour the past 
winter, and will have to import until after another 

harvest, at least.” 

Minturn, ALLEN & Co., of Champaign Co., say : 

“ There was about one-fourth less grain sown last 
fall than usual), in this county. 

The present appearance of the crop is unusually 
good. There will be a very small amount of spring 
wheat sowed. 

The above information has been carefully collected, 
and may be relied on.” 

S. Criswe 1, of Greene Co., says : 

“ Our wheat, so far as looks are concerned, is very 
badly winter killed, but upon closer examination the 
roots are found clinging for dear life. Excepting the 
low grounds, the prospects, with a favorable spring, is 
fair. The quantity sown is rather below the average 
amount, owing to the long continuance of the drouth, 
last fall. The kind sown was universally the Medit- 
terranean.” 

In conversation with a gentleman from Western 
Virginia, we learn that the wheat appears very well 
in that region. Inthe short excursions which we have 
made through the neighboring counties since the snow 
left us, we have noticed that in most cases the young 
wheat looks green and flourishing. 

We shall continue to keep our readers posted on 
this subject, which is one of special interest to all 
mankind at this time. 
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From Ohio Ag. Rep. for 1854. 
SHORT HORN COWS AS MILKERS. 
Geo. Vait, Troy, N. Y., 24th Jan 
wary, 1855. 


LETTER FROM Mr. 


G. Sprague, Esq., Corresponding Secretary, &c. : 
Dear Str: Your letter of the 14th instant [ have 
duly received. My engagements have been such that 
I could not well answer your inquiry at an earlier date 
You will allow me, in replying, to remark, that I can- | 
not well answer your inquiry without referring to in- 
cidents in the course of breeding my herd of Durhams | 
more frequently and at length than I could wish to do. | 
I proceed to remark, that after breeding short-horns 
about fourteen years on my farm, situated two and a 
half miles from this city, and which farm is not well 
adapted for grazing, {rom the gravelly texture of the} 
soil, and having accomplished in some measure, at 
least, one of the objects [ had in view, viz: the intro- 
duction of improved cattle among agriculturists in this 
vicinity, through importations and selections in this 
country ; and notwithstanding I found the employ- 
ment both agreeable, and to some extent more profi 
table than any other branch of husbandry I] could ap- 
propriate my farm to, yet having other occupations, I 
found that to continue thet attention to breeding cat- 
tle which it required to insure progressive improve- 
ment, it would occupy more of my time than I could} 
well appropriate to it. Hence, in October, 1852, I) 
sold my herd of short-horns at public sale. This sale | 
proved quite satisfactory, and perhaps it was the most | 
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short-horns, from which I took the six for trial. 
| statement may be found recorded in full, in the pub- 
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,or families of short-horns, which are perhaps superior 
|!» most, it not any uther breed of cattle for dairy pur- 


pusBes, 


ju 1844, the New York State Agricultural Society 


|uffered a premium for the largest quantity of butter 


made from six cows, of any breed, in thirty consecu- 
tive days ; the cows to be kept on grass pasture, or 


|yreen todder, and not allowed any slops, or other feed, 


tur thirty days previous to the trial. In order to test 
the dairy qualities of short-horns, compared with other 


| breeds, and thus give the great dairy interests of the 


country an opportunity to form a judgment of the rel- 
ative merits of different breeds of cattle for dairy pur- 
poses, I put six short-horns on trial, and kept them on 
grass pasture alone; and the result was, they pro- 
duced in thirty days 262 pounds 9 ounces of butter, it 
being an average of 43 Ibs. 12 ozs. fur each cow. To 
ascertain the quantity of milk the six cows gave, I 
carefully weighed and measured the milk drawn from 
them in one day, and the result was, the milk weighed 
265 pounds 10 ounces, and measured 134 quarts, wine 
measure, averaging 224 quarts per day. 

It is proper to state, that that year [ had 10 or 12 
This 


lished transactions of the New York State Agricultu- 


ral Society for 1844, page 215. 


While breeding short-horns among other good milk- 
ing tribes, I had one called the Willey tribe. Young 
Willey, as the first one was called, produced in seven 
|days 13} lbs. of butter. I sold a two year old heifer 





successful of any which had preceded it. Many ani-| called Rubey, a daughter of the above Willey, to Mr. 
mals were bid off at prices ranging from $300 to $670. |S. P. Chapman, of Clockville, Madison county, New 
The young and less valuable were sold at less prices. | York, who put this heifer on trial when five or six 
During the time I had been breeding these animals,| years old, to compete for a premium offered by the 
and previous to the sale, [ had disposed of considera- New York Agricultural Society in 1850, for the largest 
ble numbers at private sale, to go to many States in| quantity of butter made from one cow in ten days in 
the Union, and to Canada, and was highly gratified in | June, and ten days in August, to be fed on grass pas- 
receiving testimonials from most of the purchasers,| ture only. The result was.she produced a fraction 
expressing the high appreciation they held them in. | over 40 lbs. of butter in these 20 days, and was award- 
To these previous sales, and distribution of the stock, | ed the first premium. 
I aitribute my successful sale in 1852. I had another tribe, called Eunice. Eunice Ist: I 
You remark “that your smal! farmers do not so! had her milk, the produce of one day, measured, and 
much need pure bred cattle, as they doa stock of good | the product was 32 quarts, wine measure. This was 
milkers that will prove to feed up quick, and turn out| when she was flush in milk. Eunice 2d, a daughter 
well in the butcher’s hand, and whether I think a cross, of Eunice Ist, (and which cow I bred,) and when flush 
of the short-horns, with the Holderness, or other breed, | in milk, produced in one day 34} quarts of milk, wine 
would improve their milking qualities.” | measure, and there had previously been made from her 


In ansvering this question, I premise by saying, I | 
am aware that many Durhams have been bred with | 
special reference to their aptitude to take on flesh, dis- 
regarding their milking qualities ; consequently they 
are unfitted for dairy purposes. 

There are, however, families, or tribes of Durhams, 
possessing superior dairy qualities, and when no long- 
er useful as milkers by age, may be turned off, and| 
will take on flesh about as rapidly as those which are 
bred exclusively for the butcher. If I am correct in 
this opinion (which I shall hereafter endeavor to es- 
tablish,) then I am prepared to hazard the opinion, | 
that no useful result can be arrived at by crossing the 
short-horn cow with that of any other breed, with the 
prospect of improving the dairy qualities of the best 
milking families or tribes of short-horns which may be 
procured in this country. That there are tribes of 
such short-horns which are not inferior to the best 
dairy stock, I think there cannot be a particle of doubt. 
If so, then it is obvious that it would be a waste of 
time to attempt to rear a new breed of cattle for dairy 
purposes, as such experiment would occupy many 
years to test its utility, itis believed no practical breed- 
er would attempt it, while he has the milking tribes of 
short-horns made up to his hands to resort to. 

I now proceed to show, from authentic and well 








tested experiments, that there are in this country tribes 


milk 194 lbs. of butter in 7 days. Besides these tribes, 
I had others which possessed superior milking quali- 
ties, which I could refer to, and doubtless there may 
be selected from the numerous breed of short-horns in 
this country, equally good milkers as those I have re- 
ferred to. 

[We would refer to the cow Dairy Maid, owned by 
Jas. Gowen, Esq , at Germantown, Pa., which gave 
334 quarts of milk per day for one week ; andthe cow 
Blossom, owned by Samuel! Canby of Delaware, which 
gave 35 quarts per day for one week. Both these 
cows were thorough-bred Short Horns.— Eds O. 
Cult. | 

I desire not to mislead any one in this matter, and 
therefore it is proper to say, that although it is a gen- 
erally received maxim in cattle breeding, that “ like 
begets like,” yet there may and probably will be, in- 
dividual exceptions to this rule relative to the milking 
qualities of the progeny of every animal bred from 
such cows. My experience is, in this matter, that a 
failure is rare when such a cow is bred to a male which 
has descended from a tribe of equally good milkers.— 
Hence it will be seen that the greatest care should be 
observed in the selection of a male animal for the use 
of a herd, in order to perpetuate their milking quali- 
ties. 

I entertain the opinion from observation, that cows, 
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fine milking qualities, will, when needed for the sham- 
bles, put on flesh as rapidly, and at as little expense 
as short-horns, which do not possess milking qualities. 
Believing in this opinion as I do, I have long thought 
that the breeder who will adopt this policy for the ba- 
sis of his herd, and carry it out with sagacity, will find| 
it more profitable to himself and more useful to the} 
country, than that of any other course of breeding’ 
he can adopt. Because in this case the milking and| 
fattening qualities of the short-horns, (which consti-| 
stutes the true value of animals,) and are found in dif- 
ferent families or tribes of this breed, would thus be. 
combined, and he could eventually present to the coun- 
try a race of animals which would command the high- 
est prices, and he would acquire the fame of a bene-| 
factor to his country, equal to that of a Bates or a| 
Colling, of England. 
In conclusion I remark, that it seems to me that| 
there is another good reason for not attempting to rear| 
a new breed of cattle by a cross on the short-horns| 
with any other breed, and that is, the short-horns are 
a well established breed, which has so far been per-' 
fected by a long course of scientfic breeding, and their 
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the grades averaged from &75 to $150. 
Several of my grade cows gave from 25 to 32 quarts 
of milk per day, for three months after calving. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Tuomas Bet. 
-eoo 


EXPERIENCE IN SELLING WOOL. 


Eps. Ono Cuttivator :—As the price of wool, the 
coming season, is becoming the topic of conversation 
among wool dealers, it seems to me it would be well 
for farmers and wool growers to begin to inquire how 
they can best realize the full value of their wool. It 
is especially important these times of poor crops, tight 
market, &c., that farmers should get every cent that 
their wool is worth. The Wool Depot system seems 
to me to be the true way to pass the wool from the 
hands of the producer to the manufacturer, as by this 
system, if fairly carried out, no unnecessary agency is 
employed. To compare this with the usual way of 
disposing of our wool, is the object of this communi- 
cation. 

The wool in this part of the State is purchased by 
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pedigrees for many generations are on record in the, large contractors ; these have their “ subs” in almost 












Herd Book, which will always prove a convenient re- 
cord for any person to refer to, should the principles 
for breeding a dairy stock from short-horns be adopted 
by any person. 

I regret you had not applied for the information you 
seek relative to dairy stock, to a person better quali- 
fied to furnish it than I am, but if you are of the opin- 
ion that the suggestions I have here thrown out, will! 
prove useful, you are at liberty to use them in such) 
manner as you may deem best. Very respectfully, 
your ob’t serv’t, Geo. Varn. 


Letter FROM Mr. Tomas Betz, Mott Haven, N. Y.., 
Jan. 30, 1855. 


Dear Sir :—As it regards the short-horned cattle, 
I consider them, as a race, good milkers, when prop- 
erly selected for that purpose. Until within a few 
years past, they have been imported into this country 
without reference to milking qualities. However, the 
last importations by gentlemen of your State, and also 
of Col. L. G. Morris and Mr. Becar, of this State, 
(New York,) are of a much finer quality than any that | 
I have seen before. I have no doubt but that their| 
progeny, with proper care in breeding, will make good | 
milkers. 

I have particular preference in regard to these ani-| 
mals imported by the latter gentleman. They come) 
immediately under my own eye, and I say with confi- 
dence, the bul!s Balco and Duke of Gloster, have no 
superiors left behind them in England. They have 
been selected without regard to cost. 


But for exclusive dairy purposes, which is within 
the reach of every farmer, even of smal! means, I 
would recommend the cross of a native cow and the 
short-horned bull, as the best milkers that I have ever 
met with. I say this to you practically, knowing it to 
be so, care being taken that the cow is of a good milk- 
ing family and the bull also. My dairy consisted of 
about 150 cows,—one half of that number were across 
of the native and short-horn. 


The result of my experience, which has been up- 
ward of twenty years,is as follows: My native cows, 
by proper feeding, average 8 quarts of milk per day the 
year round, and the grade cows 11 quarts, with the 
same amount of feed. When done with milking, the 
native cow would make from 5 to 6 ewt. of beef, 
whereas the cross made from 6 to 8 cwt.,a difference 
of 200 pounds of beef. 

I sold my whole dairy out at auction three years ago. 








| every neighborhood. These “subs” are generally men 
|of some reputation as wool growers, (the more the 
| better,) which enables them to take advantage of those 
| not so well posted in prices. These men being wool 
| growers themselves, and being supposed to have an 
| interest in keeping prices up to the fair point, at least, 
| are enabled, from the confidence thus inspired, to buy 
at such figures as will pay the dealer for employing 
them. . Thus it is the interest of all concerned, to 
screw the price down as low as possible, in order that 
the dealer, his agent, n1s sub, and HIS swbd-sub, may 
all have a share in the “fleece.” 

Whereas, the better way is to pass the wool as di- 
rectly as possible from the grower to the manufactu- 
rer; and here the Depot, as it seems to me, comes in 
as the very medium needed. Here we can send our 
wool, have it graded and sold for one and a half cent 
per pound, by a man whose highest interest requires 
him to sell as high as he can ; and the manufacturer 
will find it to Azs interest to buy here where he can 
get wool assorted to his hand, and he can buy just the 
grade he wants, without being compelled to take that 
which he does not want, as in a mixed lot ; he can for 
this reason pay a higher price. 

So much for theory, now for the practice. Last 
Spring, I sent my woo} to the “Cleveland Wool De- 
pot,” and the result was that I realized more by about 
five or six cents per pound, than I could have done at 
home at the same time. From the time I consigned 
my wool, I got a monthly circular showing prices, 
sales, &c. ; these always ranged from five to se.en- 
teen cents higher than our market. 

Now suppose the 250,000 Ibs. of wool grown in our 
county had been sold 5 cts. per Ib. higher than it was, 
it would have been a gain of the neat little sum of 
$12,500,—quite a matter, these hard times. 

As proof that I got 5 cts. per Ib. more than I could 
have got at home, I would say that some of my neigh- 
bors who have for some years sold higher than I have, 
sold this year for 40 cts., while my wool, which was 
sold about the same time, netted 45 cents. I am not 
personally acquainted with Mr. Goodale, never having 
seen him, neither am I a-cent-a-pound or salaried 
agent, but I have found him to be a trustworthy, hon- 
orable man, and as such would recommend his estab- 
lishment to my brother farmers. Those who need 
part money down for their wool, will find this house 
ready to make liberal advances. Yours, 

Wm. Bonar. 

Mt. Vernon, March, 1855. 
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Ranpati & Jones’ Corn PLanter.—This invention 
comes from I\linois, the right place for testing such a 
machine ; and if the documents we have seen of it 
are true, it is likely to take the lead of most other con- 
trivances for planting corn. We sawit on exhibition 
at several of the State Fairs, last fall,and were favor- 
ably impressed with its appearance, although it cannot 
be rightly judged without a season’s trial in actual 
field use. It will be seen by an advertisement in this 
paper, that our farmers are to have an opportunity for 
giving it such a trial the present season; and if the 
result corroborates the testimony of the Sucker farm- 
ers, we predict for ita great run in Ohio. Its mode 
of operation is so clearly shown by the engraving, that 
description is scarcely necessary. It is made very 
light, and carried across the field by hand, letting it 
down at each alternate step, or the distance apart for 
the hills, when its own weight presses the points into 
the ground a couple of inches, and a slight pressure 
on the levers by the fingers causes the seeds to drop 
from each tube, planting two hills of corn. 


ROUP IN FOWLS—ANOTHER REMEDY. 


Eps. O. Cutr.:—In your last No. of the Cultivator 
I see an article from one of your subscribers, speaking 
of the roup disease among chickens, and it being very 
destructive. Instead of following the advice of Mr. 
Melendy, by the outward application of the turpen- 
tine, or by killing one fowl, however severe the attack 
may be, if the fowl has life in it, get some cornmeal 
and make it into a stiff dough, take a piece that will 
make a ball about half the size of a pigeon’s egg, or a 
little larger, so that the fowl can easily swallow it ; 
put on the ball from 4 to 8 drops of spirits of turpen- 
tine, catch the fow! and force the ball down its throat 
with your finger, so that it will be obliged to swallow 
it, otherwise they will shake their head and throw it 
out. 

My fowls, which are the speckled Dorkings, and the 
only ones in my neighborhood, I value highly, and du- 
ring November they were attacked by the disease as 
described in your last No., and I was fearful I would 
lose them. Some one told me they heard an old wo- 
man say the above was a good remedy, and had cured 
many fowls ; I tried it, and in every instance it was 
an effectual cure. In two cases I repeated the dose, 
(if they were not perfectly well in 24 hours,) but not 
more than once will it be necessary to repeat the 
dose. Yours respectfully, Gerorce Cox, Jr. 
Maysville, Ky,, March, 1855. 
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| VISIT TO MECHANICSBURG--FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
ones 

| Last week we accepted an invitation from our friend 
J. R. Ware, of Champaign, to deliver an address, and 
| be present at the formation of a Farmers’ Club, at Me- 
chaniesburg. This is a spirited little town in the 
south-east part of Champaign, on the Springfield and 
Delaware Railroad ; and is just such a rural village 
among the hills, as we should choose for a home, if 
= particular * mission ” did not confine us to a city 

ife. 

The Club was formed by the subscription of a re- 
spectable number of the citizens, a constitution adopt- 
ed, and officers chosen, together with steps to push the 
matter to a successful issue. 

Farmers are too remiss in this, that they allow them- 
selves to live in such an isolated manner as not to 
draw out their social capacities, and form a bond of 
friendly union. Their virtues are too much of a nega- 
tive character,—not for what they do, but for what 
they leave wndone. The Farmers’ Club might be the 
great lever of social as well as agricultural progress ; 
and we know of no agency so urgently demanded in 
the present stage of industrial life as this. Every ru- 
ral town or neighborhood should have its Farmers’ 
Club and Farmers’ Library, for the interchange and 
acquisition of knowledge and friendly feeling. This 
will not hinder, but promote also the collecting of good 
books and periodicals in private hands ; while it will 
secure the use of many books and papers and other 
information that many individuals cannot afford of 
themselves. 

A. J. Stusss, Secretary of the Butler Tp. (Mont- 
gomery Co.) Farmers’ Club, writes to us : 

“ We now number 39 members, and have 42 books 
in our library, including a complete set of the Ohio 
Cultivator. We meet once a month to listen toa 
lecture on some practical subject by some member of 
the Club, and to hear and discuss reports from the 
standing committees. These committees are as fol- 
lows: 1. Farms and farm conveniences. 2. Farm- 
ing implements. 3. Farm products. 4. Fruit. 5. 
Horticulture. 6. Farm stock. 7. Mechanics. 8. 
Soils and fertilizers. 9. Miscellaneous. There are 
three members on each committee, whose duty it is to 
collect all the information, facts, statistics, &c., on 
their respective subjects, and embody the same in a 
written report. 

“ We adopted the constitution published in the last 
volume of the Cultivator, which, with two or three 
by-laws, is sufficient for our purpose. Our library con- 
sists of the catalogue published in the Cultivator, with 
a little alteration. 

“Other parts of the country are beginning to wake 
up to the importance of more thorough acquaintance 
with their business since the organization of our Club. 
Why cannot township library associations be formed 
and hold the same relation to county societies, as the 
county societies do to the State Board of Agriculture ?” 

That is the idea! There can and should be such 
Clubs all over every county in the State ; holding 
their frequent meetings—and fairs, if need be—and 
getting up a Home interest, that would be above price 
or computation. 

On this same subject we have a letter from Robert 
Brown, Esq., Secretary of the Caesar Creek (Greene 
Co.) Farmers’ Club, containing the minutes of an in- 
teresting discussion at their last meeting, and the re- 
port of very favorable progress, both in the interest of 
the meetings and the increase of their library. 

The “ Farmers’ Lyceum ” at Cheviot, Hamilton Co., 
is also among the live institutions of the age, and is 
kept up with much spirit and success. Let others re- 
port: these are the best antidotes against hard times 
and bad luck. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 


March 1, 1855. | — 
(Peedi tab Wisdilllis Mnkattatat.) | In our paper of Jan. Ist, we published the report of 
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AN ESSAY ON HEDGING, 
By Jas. McGrew, or Montcomery Co., O. 








Straw Curtrers.—J. A. Pitts, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
I claim so combining the cutting wheel and bar, as 
that the edges of the cutters must always pass the bar 


a committee of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
who were appointed to examine and report on the 
specimens of Osage Orange hedge offered in compe- 
tition for the premium of twenty-five doliars, which 


at a fixed adjustable distance, whether the tendency | )»omium was unanimously awarded to Mr. Jas. Mc- 
to force the cutters from the straw be great or not. ote of Montgomery og who was requested to fare 
Seep Pranters.—S. L. Stockhill and P. H. Humes, nish an essay on this kind of hedging, fer publication 
of Brandt, Ohio: We claim, first, the converging |in the forthcoming report of the Board. We are happy 
openings of the gauge board, enabling the graduation in being able to lay this valuable essay before our 
of the amount of feed, without narrowing or circum- readers at this time, as affording the most reliable in- 
scribing the passage with respect to the size of grain, formation that can be furnished to the numerous per- 
which is thus preserved from cutting or injury. sons who are seeking information in this business.— 
Second, the dividing ridge or flange around the pe- Eds. O. Cult. 
rimeter of the feed wheel atits midwidth, enabling the 


same wheel to score two exactly equal rows, and at | 
the same time serving to stir the grain, and to shift 
out of the way any tailings or other obstructions that 
would intercept the discharge. 

Third, the beveled or flaring axial mortise through 
the feed wheel, preventing any unevenness of the axle 
a wabbling or clogging the wheel or disturbing the 
eed. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS SUBJECT is just beginning 
to develope itself. I need barely mention the fact 
that many portions of our State, which, but half a cen- 
tury ago were regarded as a wilderness, are now al- 
most destitute of timber suitable for n@king fences. 
Our forests are rapidly melting away before the accu- 
mulating population, who are exhausting with an un- 
‘sparing hand this resource of nature. All the present 
stock of good timber will very soon be wanted for 


CLovER Hvutiers.—James Allen, of Frease’s Store, building and other purposes for which no good substi- 
Ohio : I do not claim adjustable tail-boards, in sepa- tute has, or perhaps can be found. We cannot, there- 
rators, nor inclined guide boards for receiving and con- | fore, expect to renew our fences with material similar 
ducting the seeds to their receptacle ; nor do I claim |to that composing them at present ; cpmsequently we 
a tailing screen, except under an arrangement like | must look to some other source for fencing, and we 
that set forth. |should begin to inquire into the present as well as 

But I claim the arrangement of the two tail-boards, prospective value of material for that purpose. 

dd, in combination with the tailing screen, L, so ar-/ Few persons have paused to estimate the value or 
ranged under the inclined boards, K, that it shall be |expense of our common fences. At the very mode- 
out of the way of the blast and yet deliver the seed at rate estimate of three miles of fence to each quarter 
M, into the main receptacles, and the tailings out at | section of land, which is barely sufficient to enelose 
its side through the aperture, b, it being understood | and put two partition fences through it, and no farm 
that the outer and inner tail-boards must be adjusted, | of that size would be considered well fenced without 
respectively, with reference to the screens, I and J, | that amount, we would have in Montgomery county, 















all as set forth. 


Cuurns.—E. B. Clement, of Barnet, Vt.: I claim 
the folding dasher, operating as set forth. 


Piows.—George Esterly, of Heart Prairie, Wis. : 
I am aware that a standard has been cast with wings 
to support the shares and mold board. 

But I claim casting the standard, G, with raised por- 
tions, A, land side, H, and form lay, K, all in one 
piece, to be employed either with or without projec- 
tion B, as set forth. 


Rotary Prows.—J. W. Haggard and Geo. Bull, of 
Bloomington, Ill.: We claim the arrangement and 
combined operation of the plows, I I I I, cutters, J J 
J J, and semicircular way, K, substantially as and for 
the purposes described. 

Grass Harvesters.—Robert J. Morrison, of Rich- 
mond, Va., assignor to himself and Edwin A. Morri- 
son, of Lawrenceville, Va.: I claim constructing the 
cutter teeth or blade and teeth, and the guard fingers, 
of three several plates of metal, all of similar form, 
and lying closely upon each other, the middle row of 
teeth being sharpened and stationary, while the upper 
and lower ones are vibrated for the purpose of causing 
whatever slipping there may be in gathering in the 
stalks to be cut, to come upon the fingers mainly, and 
— protect the sharp edges of the cutters, as set 
forth. 

Harrows.—Daniel Haldeman, of Morgantown, Va.: 
I claim the so forming and hinging together of the 
frames or frame pieces of a harrow, as that it may be 
susceptible of such an adjustment as represented, and 
so that it may be folded up and rest upon a portion of 
the frame which forms a sled, upon which it may be 
conveyed from place to place, as described. 


two millions seventy-three thousand and six hundred 
rods of fence ; which is worth, upon an average, one 
| dollar per rod ; and it could not now be replaced at a 
|less expense than three millions of dollars. Thus, it 
| will be seen, that the farmers of our State have an 
enormous amount of capital invested in fencing, which 
| must be renewed every fifteen to twenty-five years.— 
| By examining minutely into this matter, it will be seen 
| that the tax or expense to which farmers are subject 
in keeping up their fences, is far heavier than any 
other one item of expense connected with their pur- 
suit. This subject should, therefore, reeeive the at- 
tention of every farmer in the State. 

We have but little waste land in our State—land 
that is unsuited to cultivation, and must necessarily 
remain in a state of nature, periodically producing tim- 
ber and wood. We cannot, therefore, expect a supply 
of fencing material from that source, and I have shown 
that the present supply of timber will soon be needed 
for other purposes. The substituting of other mate- 
rials, such as stone and wire, cannot be brought into 
general use. There appears, then, to be but one al- 
ternative, which must carry great weight with it to 
every reflecting mind. It is this. We must grow our 
fences out of the soil upon which they are to stand, and 
which cannot be otherwise used. By so doing, we do 
not exhaust the means of other resources, for which 
there is abundant use for the purposes to which they 
are properly adapted. This is in aceordance with the 
true principles of economy, and should be inculcated 
as a doctrine that ought to be considered important in 
every subject pertaining to agriculture. 

If this view of the subject is correct, then the ques- 
tion arises, which one of the many plants that have 
been tried for hedge purposes, is to be the one used 
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in this great work? It is useless for me to go into a 
repetition of the failures of the many hedge plants that 
have been tried in this country. It is only necessary 
for me to state, that they have all failed in most in- 
stances, except the Osage Orange, (Maclura.) Our 
climate is so different from that of many parts of Eu- 
rope, where the different varieties of thorn have been 
so successful, that it is necessary for us to look for 
some plant that will withstand the extreme heat and 
drouths of our climate, that is of vigorous and rapid 
growth. suited to our go-ahead habits, and that is free 
from the attacks of insects. Such qualities we cannot 
expect to find combined in any one plant, except it be 
a native of our country. Would it not be contrary to 
the order of nature to find it otherwise? All foreign 
plants have failed ; and why? Simply because their 
growth is unsuited to our soil and climate. In the 
moist, damp climate, of many parts of Europe, the sev- 
eral varieties of thorn succeed to admiration. But in 
this country, its slow growth, the shallow tendency of 
its roots, and its thorns not affording sufficient protec- 
tion, have proved it unsuited to our habits of railroad 
speed—the severe drouths of our climate, and the in-| 
trusive character of our people and stock. But in the! 
Osage Orange, we find all the qualities that are ne- 
cessary to secure success. Its rapid and vigorous 
growth proves it admirably suited to our active and 
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cultivation. The cultivation amounting to nothing 
more than keeping the grass and weeds down, and 
even that was neglected after the first year. It was 
frequently shaded by trees and shrubbery, with per- 
haps a tough sod on one, if not on both sides, within 
a foot of the hedge row. The trimming, of course, 
was done according to then prescribed method, which 
was more theoretical than otherwise, though far better 
than the practice that has been generally adopted.— 
With this slight attention, it was expected to make a 
fence that would be a mode! of perfection itself. In 
fact, those (or many of them at least,) who were en- 
gaged in selling seed and plants, represented it as the 
easiest thing in nature to grow an Osage Orange 
hedge. But what has been the result? Do not the 
mock hedges all over the land speak of the folly of 
such a course! Does a reasonable man expect to 
make any valuable and permanent improvement, by 
slighting it, or stinting its cost, so as to obtain it at 
one-fourth, or even one-half the real value of making 
such improvement We do not act upon any such 
principle in other matters, nor can such a course be 
successful in this. The greatest error that now exists 
in the public mind, relative to this matter, is the idea 
that any and every body can grow an invaluable hedge 
of the Osage Orange, at comparatively no cost at all. 
This mistaken notion has done more to hinder the 





progressive habits—the deep tendency of its roots ena-| successful introduction of hedges than any other error 
bles it to withstand the severe drouths of our climate,| that has been propagated. This evil must now be 
and its thorns are of such a protective character, as to| counteracted, before this great improvement can as- 
answer every required purpose. Jt has no equal as a\ sume its true character. In consequence of the mis- 
hedge plant, upon American soil. | taken ideas that have been advanced, many have been 

Although this great enterprise is yet in its infancy, woefully disappointed, and are now disposed to pro- 
it cannot longer be regarded as an experiment. It is| nounce the whole thing a humbug. Why! says one, 
now one of the fixed facts of the times, that Osage| there is Mr. A’s hedge that has been planted two or 
hedges can be grown throughout the length and breadth| three years, and his hostler has been attending to it, 
of the land, as certainly as that fruit orchards have be-| and now it’s a barely respectable row of briars. And 
come general. And the same protection and care|there’s Mr. B’s, his tenant has been managing his, 
that insures success in the latter case, will as certainly| but it don’t amount to any thing. And there’s Mr. 
(if properly directed) secure success in the former. — | C’s, his gardener attended his, and I know he attended 


Gen. Worthington, it will be remembered, stated al 
year ago that he entertained serious doubts as: to| 
whether hedging could be successfully introduced in| 
this country ; yet he looked upon this subject as one | 
of great importance. He said he had for years been 
convinced that we had more to fear in this matter, 
from the severe drouths of our climate,than any other| 
cause ; for this reason, that hedge plants, in order to| 
form an impenetrable hedge, must necessarily be set| 
close together, and it is well known that plants and 
trees, closely crowded, always suffer severely from the 
extreme heat and drouths of our climate. He enter- 
tained doubts as to whether we had any plant that 
would bear crowding sufficiently close in the hedge- 
row, and yet remain uninjured by drouth. But, the 
past fall, after having witnessed the healthy and thrifty 
appearance of an Osage Orange hedge, closely plant- 
ed, and full grown, which had withstood the most in- 


it well the first year, and it’s pretty well up, but then 
it’s so open at the bottom, that it’s of no account. In 
view of these facts, I do not wonder that people have 
become discouraged about having hedging succeed.— 
It was after having witnessed just such a state of af- 
fairs as this, that Col. Medary stated in his paper, 
“ That he had reluctantly almost come to the conclu- 
sion that hedging was a species of enclosure that was 
of doubtful economy.” It was the existence of so 
many would-be hedges, such as I have described, that 
caused so many members of your Board, last year, at 
the annual meetings, to question the practicability of 
hedging. All had seen hedges that were two, three, 
and four years old, which were not only useless, but a 
nuisance to the farms upon which they were growing. 
And yet, perhaps, not one of those who condemned 
the subject of hedging, had ever taken the trouble to 
inquire closely into the true method of growing a 








tense heat and drouth, that we have ever experienced 
in this country, he expressed himself highly gratified 
with the result, and stated unhesitatingly that he be- 
lieved the Osage Orange to be the hedge plant of this 
country, and that in it, we possess the element of a 
great and valuable improvement. 


hedge, and then compared the practice that had been 
adopted, in most cases, to see whether they would cor- 
respond. 

At the convention above referred to, Dr. Warder, 
although a firm advocate of the Osage Orange him- 
self, expressed his surprise that I should, notwithstand- 
nl ing the strong opposition that was manifested by the 
Exsors Pa Cavsts oF Farcure. aged and henmeaiite members of the Board, speak so 

In most instances the planting and cultivating of| confidently of the success of the Osage Orange as a 
Osage Orange hedges, have been about as follows :—) hedge plant. But when he afterward saw my hedge, 
The seed was usually bought by men of means and| he said he understood why I had such confidence. It 
curiosity, who had no knowledge of vegetating such| was founded on a practical demonstration, about which 
seed ; hence, a great portion of it was lost. The) there could be no mistake. It is not to be supposed 
plants, however, that were obtained, were set in hedge| that an individual without any practical knowledge 
rows, around gardens, vineyards, lots, and lawns, in| could successfully cultivate and properly form a hedge. 
and about towns and cities, crowded close to the fence, | It is really no small matter. It is a work that is to 
which precluded the possibility of giving it the proper! last for generations, and should be regarded in that 
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light. The old adage that “ What is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well,” is peculiarly applicable in this 
matter. Those who attempt to grow hedges should 
spare neither care nor expense in having it well done. 
If well done, it is a valuable improvement upon any 
farm—if not well done, it is an entire waste of time, 
room and money. * * * Many persons have gone 
into hedging, and failed, because they have been 
misled. They were told that they could have an ev- 
erlasting fence, and one that would be perfection it- 
self, at from forty to fifty cents per rod. And, further, 
that they grew them in Illinois for $100 per mile.— 
But it is all a mistake, for you can not find a hedge in 
Illinois, or any where else, that is grown by men who 
contract at such prices. If men want good hedges, 
they must expect to pay a valuable compensation for 
them. I treat this point thus plainly, because I be- 
lieve it to be the cause of many failures and much dis- 
appointment. There are men in various parts of our 
State who object to a hedge that will cost from 75 
cts. to $1 per rod, who think nothing of paying from 
$1,25 to $1,50 per rod for a good board fence which, 
they know, will have to be renewed in from fifteen to 
twenty-five years, at most. If those who are interest- 
ed (and certainly it is a matter of interest to almost 
every farmer in the State) will investigate this sub- 
ject, and start upon the principle of doing thoroughly 
what they do in this matter, or being willing to reward 
those who do it for them—and see to it that they se- 
cure such men as are responsible, and will do their 
work well—then they may expect success. 

I now come to the directions for successfully grow- 
ing an Osage Orange hedge. Great care should be 
taken in the selection of good seed. The quality can 
generally be determined by breaking the seed and ex- 
amining the kernel. Fresh seed is preferable on ac- 


count of the hull not being so hard as that of the old, 


seed, compequently it vegetates sooner and with less 
trouble. 


SPROUTING AND PLantTinc THE SEED. 


Soak the seed in warm water from thirty to forty 
hours, changing the water several times, then put itin 
shallow boxes four or five inches deep. To every 
bushel of seed put one half bushel of sand, (smaller 
quantities in the same proportion,) and mix it thor- 
oughly. Keep it in a warm place ; wet it as often as 
twice a day with warm water ; stir it as often as three 
times a day—more frequent stirring would be better. 
If the seed is obtained in time to have it frozen by 
putting in boxes, mixed with sand, it is undoubtedly 
of advantage. The boxes, in all cases, should be such 
as would allow the water to drain off. Some recom- 
mend planting the dry seed in March. But as a gen- 
eral thing, the first described method I think far pre- 
ferable to any other. In that case the seed should be 
put to soak about the fifteenth or twentieth of April, 
(in Ohio.) Seed attended to as above described, and 
kept in a warm place, at a temperature of sixty-five or 
seventy degrees, would sprout sufficiently in two or 
three days to put into the ground. It is necessary, 
however, to have the seed sprouted before planting, as 
the ordinary moisture of the ground will not soften 
the hull sufficiently to enable the germ to force its 
way out, and when that is the case the seed, as a mat- 
ter of course, wil] be lost. 

Much care should be taken in the selection of a good 
piece of ground for the nursery or place of planting 
the seed. The ground should be new, fertile, and free 
from the seed of weeds and grass. It ought to be 
mellow, not subject to bake, and rather inclined to be 
wet than otherwise. Good prairie, that has been bro- 
ken the year previous, is undoubtedly preferable to 
any other ground. The ground should be deeply 
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ground has thus been prepared and well pulverized, 
the most expeditious way of making the drills for ex- 
tensive planting, is to take a common wheat drill, 
and take out one-half of the planters. Have large 
points, say five inches in width, and about the shape 
of the common points, upon the planters that are used 
in making the drills. The drills made in this way 
will be sixteen inches apart, and by weights being put 
on the drag-bars, the drills can be made of sufficient 
size and depth. For planting in a small way, the 
ground being thoroughly prepared, the drills may be 
made with a small plow or hoe. The seed must then 
be strewed along in the drills by hand, putting one 
quart to four or five square rods, which would amount 
to from one to one and one-fourth bushels per acre.— 
The covering can be done with light steel rakes. The 
seed covered to the depth of two or three inches, and 
covered in such a way as to leave a ridge exactly on 
the row, for the two-fold purpose : first, to show where 
the young plants are to come up; secondly, that in 
passing along with a small steel rake, such as are used 
in covering the seed, the crust which is apt to form 
after a rain, upon any soil, can be removed, thereby 
destroying the first crop of weeds and grass, which 
would otherwise remain among the plants and be de- 
stroyed only by a great amount of labor, and in many 
instances this would be done at the sacrifice of a large 
number of plants. In removing this crust it also as- 
| sists the young plants in getting a start. When ne- 
| cessary, the spaces between the rows must be hoed, 
| after which all the weeds and grass in the rows, among 
| the plants, should be removed by hand. This process 
| of hoeing the spaces and weeding the rows should be 
‘repeated as often as necessary, in order to keep the 
weeds down and the ground loose and in proper con- 
dition. 

If the soil is good, the season favorable, and the prop- 
_er cultivation given, they will be sufficiently large for 
| transplanting the following spring. The process of 
| taking up the plants (in a wholesale way) is as fol- 
_lows: A sub-soil plow is used to cut them off. The 
share of the plow should be of steel, quite large, and 
| flat as possible. The depth of its running can be reg- 
_ulated by a wheel in front, at the end of the beam.— 
With this plow the plants can be cut off eight or ten 
inches below the surface of the ground, and most of 
them will remain standing in their places until gath- 
ered by hand, assorted, tied in bunches of one hundred 
each, and then boxed up, or they may be boxed with- 
out tying in bunches. Great care should be taken 
to prevent their getting dry and withered. I should 
have mentioned that the most evenly and best method 
of cutting the tops off is to cut them with a mowing- 
machine or briar-scythe, about three or four inches 
above the ground. This should be done in the fall as 
soon as the leaves are off, so that the lower buds, 
which are always small, may be developed by the ac- 
tion of the sap through the winter. In boxing them, 
much care should be taken to have good boxes, and 
although they should not be air-tight, yet they should 
be such as would prevent the plants from getting dry 
and wilted. 

(Setting the hedge, &c., in our next.) 





Turn Your Fence Post.—It is mentioned as a cu- 
rious fact that a farmer in Connecticut who had re- 
cently took up a fence after it had been standing four- 
teen years, found all those posts which had been in- 
verted from the way in which they originally grew 
were sound, while all those which had been set as 
they grew were rotted off at the bottom. Heads down, 
therefore, seems a specific against decay. 





plowed, harrowed, and rolled, if necessary. When the 


On tHE Spit.—A tobacco chewer is like a goose in 
a Dutch oven, because he is always on the spit. 
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COLUMBUS, MARCH 15, 1855. 
Our Premium Seeps have been mostly sent off, ex- 
cept the larger packages: the balance will be sent 
the present week—excepting flower seeds, which will 
have to wait a week longer. If any persons entitled 
to seeds do not receive them before the end of this 
month, we will thank them to send us word by mail. 
We can still furnish packages of 10 choice varieties, 
postage paid, for $1, (20 varieties of flower seeds for 
same price,) and will continue to send as premiums to 
those who make up clubs of 9 subscribers, during this 
and the coming month. 


Tue Japan Pea.—Two or three of our subscribers 
have recently written us that they have tried the Ja- 
pan Pea, and think it inferior to common peasor beans 
as human food, and they doubt whether it is worth 
raising for cattle, though experiments have not been 
conclusive on this point. We shall not send them 
with our premium seeds hereafter, unless specially or- 
dered, but substitute others deemed valuable. 

Tue Weatuer of late has been mostly pleasant 


and seasonable ; the snow disappeared gradually, and 
mild weather but not too warm has succeeded, with 


ee eh 


there is still a Jack of moisture in the ground, and the 
springs and streams are remarkably low ; so that we 
may look for heavy rains. 
progress as we go to press. Farmers will do well to 


see that they have not become closed. 


Fruit Prospects were never better, we believe, in 
Central Ohio. The peach buds are uninjured as yet, 
and with the prospects of a backward Spring, we shall 
look for a grand fruit crop. Letters from the North 
line of the State inform us that a large portion of the 
peach buds are destroyed, though some trees in shel- 
tered localities have escaped injury. Some fruit grow- 
ers in Northern Ohio and in Western New York ex- 
po the belief that a large portion of the peach frees 

ave been killed by the very severe weather of the 
past month, (15 to 25 deg. below zero,) as the wood 
even of young shoots has turned dark ; but we advise 
them to suspend their judgment until after the time 
for the leaves to put forth; as similar effects were 
produced in this vicinity two years ago, but very many 
of the trees that were deemed killed recovered en- 
tirely. 

Tue New Tanirr Brit,reducing the duties on wool 
and various other articles, which passed the House of 
Representatives, as a postscript to the general appro- 
priation bill, did not pass the Senate ; so matters must 
remain as they are until the next session of Congress. 

Catrtie Breepers will observe the new advertise- 
ment of Mr. Morris, in this paper ; also those of Dr. 
Morton, P. Melendy and W. D. Pierce. 


Tennessee Fanm.—See advertisement of J. W. 
Dodge, of “ Cumberland Mountain” Farm for sale. 
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WHOA THERE! CHANGE HORSES! 


When we returned from the grand cavalcade at Cir- 
cleville, last Fall, we promised to shut down on horses 
and horseback riding, until the birds came back in the 
spring. So we betook ourself quietly to exercising 
our gifts on a saw-horse all these cold winter days, to 


keep the little Harrises from freezing. Having suc- 
ceeded in this, and now that the birds have come back 


again, we say—change horses ! 


e . | of the “ Mountain Sweet” variety. 
examine the drain furrows of their wheat fields, and 





For this purpose we 

have the neatest little Indian Pony for Jennie and Lu’, 

and if we can bribe Blake & Williams to loan us one 

a their beautiful Morgans, there will be some galloping 
one. 

Speaking of Braxe & Whi trams, reminds us of 
what we wished to say to those who would embrace a 
capital opportunity to improve their horse stock.— 
These gentlemen, having kept an extensive livery and 
sale stable in this city, for some years past, have de- 
termined to sell out this department, and devote their 
attention to carriage making. Among other stock, 
they have seven Morgan stallions, selected by Mr. W. 
in Vt., with especial reference to the wants of West- 
ern farmers. ‘These horses are now for sale, and will 
be found at their stables in this city, until the 25th of 
this month. Their styles are various, embracing the 
Gifford, Sherman and Bulrush stocks, and ought to 
find a ready sale among those who fancy fine and ac- 
tive animals. So we say to those who are tired of a 
slow, shambling team—change horses ! 


— 2 —2ee er —— 


New Orance WatermeLon.—We are indebted to 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., of New York, for a paper of 
seeds of this new variety of Watermelon. It was 
brought into general] notice, last year, by C. A. Pea- 
body, Esq., editor of the Soil o: the South, at Colum- 
bus, Ga., who describes it “as the most beautiful of 
desert fruits that can grace the table.” Ita great pe- 
culiarity consists in the quality by which the rind can 


. be separated from the flesh, somewhat like the peel- 
every prospect of a favorable spring, excepting that 


ing of an orange. We saw and tasted several speci- 


|mens of this watermelon during the State Fair at Phil- 


‘ at We | adelphia, last fall, but in no case did the rind thus 
There is a fine rain in| 


separate perfectly, nor was the flavor as good as that 
It was supposea, 
however, by Dr. Brinkle and others, that the “Orange” 
had probably become a little imperfect by admixture 
with other varieties, which of course it is liable to do, 
especially by the agency of bees, if grown within a 
mile or two of other kinds. The melon is rather 
small, round, and striped with gray nearly like the 
citron watermelon. We will give it a trial next sum- 
mer, and report. 


New Seepiine Porators.—Mr. D. A. Bulkeley, of 
Williamstown, Mass., has been amusing himself for 
several years in raising new varieties of the potato 
from seed. He informs us that he has now about 600 
distinct varieties of seedlings, which he designs plant- 
ing the present spring, for the sake of testing their 
comparative qualities. One variety produced by him, 
called the Stone Hill potato, he states yielded an ave- 
rage of 266 bushels to the acre, last year, and of very 
superior quality. They become fit to use as early as 
15th of July, and keep good the whole year. We hope 
he will send us a few for trial. 


We are indebted to Isaac Hunt, of Muskingum Co., 
for a box of fine Mercer potatoes. 





Tue Ixurnors State Farr for this year, is to be held 
at Chicago, on the second week of October, in con- 
nection with the Mechanics’ Institute, if the necessary 
funds are raised to pay expenses. A project is also 
on foot to unite the prestige of the U. 8. Ag. Society 
with that of the two others. 
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Tue Butter Co. Stock Company, sent Agents to 
New England, last winter, to look for horse stock.— 
But we presume they did not succeed to their liking, 
for we learn they have recently purchased two horses 
in Kentucky, one of which is the splendid “Grey 
Highlander,” which we noticed at our State Fair, by 
E. R. Smith, of Fayette Co., Ky. 


Corn ror THE Nortn.—While on our trip West, 
last week, we found our friend Mordecai Lee, at Mil- 
ford, Union Co., laying in several car loads of corn, to 
take home to Stark and Columbiana. ‘He shipped 
from that place 1,350 bushels, part in ear and part 
shelled,—the former purchased at 58 and the latter at 
60 cents a bushel. Himself and company had previ- 
ously bought 7 car loads at Marion, at a lower figure. 


Wreart IN Licxinc.—Since our items on Ist page 
were made up, we learn from G. F. Moore, of New- 
ark, that the wheat crop in that county is much the same 
in quality and quantity as reported in adjoining counties. 

Exuiotr & Co., of Cleveland, whose advertisement 
appears in this paper, are getting their establishment 

* under good headway for the Spring campaign. Among 
other novelties in their plan of operations, is holding 
weekly meetings of horticulturists and farmers at their 
rooms, and exhibitions of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
&c., for which premiums are to be awarded. 


Gitt’s AcRicuLTURAL WarEHOUvSE, in this city, has 
recently been replenished with large arrivals of seeds 
and implements, and is richly worth a visit from farm- 
ers and others who chance to visit our city. 

A Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York 
was organized at Rochester on the 27th ult., and the 
following officers elected : 

President—John J. Thomas, Macedon. 

Vice Presidentts—Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; H. P. 
Norton, Brockport ; E. W. Leavenworth, Syracuse. 

Secretary—John B. Eaton, Buffalo. 

Executive Committee—P. Barry, Rochester ; H. E. 
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Hooker, Rochester ; H. L. Suydam, Geneva; I. C.| 


Hanchett, Syracuse ; P. R. Freeoff, Auburn. 


Tue New York State Farr is appointed to be held 
at Elmira. At the annual meeting recently held, a 
proposition to fix the place of holding the Fairs per- 
manently, or for several yeers, at one place, was de- 
feated by a vote of 107 to63. Hon. Sami. CHEEVER, 
of Saratoga Co., was elected President of the Society, 
and Messrs. Jounson and Tucker re-elected Secre- 
taries. 


WeicuHinc anp Estrmatine Cattte.—The average | 


weight of cattle, properly termed beeves, in the New 
York market, is about 700 lbs., and of sheep about 50 
Ibs. The average live weight of the heaviest drove 
of beeves of 100 in number ever brought to this mar- 
ket, was 2,067 lbs., weighed from dry feeding, in IIli- 
nois, last spring. 

The mode of selling cattle in New York, is at so 


much per pound for the estimated weight of meat con- | 


tained in the four quarters. The estimation is made 
upon the live weight of cattle as follows : 

A drover in buying a lot of grass-fed, common stock 
in Illinois, should never calculate to get an estimate 
of over one-half here of the live weight there. That 
is, if the drove average 12 cwt., they will make 6 cwt. 
of meat each. Medium beeves may be estimated at 
54 or 55 lbs. # cwt. Good beeves at 56 or 57 lbs.— 
Extra good, large and fat, from 58 to 62 lbs. i cwt. 

In the Boston market, the weight is generally esti- 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
| We have seen but rather meagre reports of the late 
meeting of the U. S. Ag. Society, and from these we 
should gather, that aside from the attendance, which 
is reported to have been good, it was rather a meagre 
meeting, so far as relates to the National interests of 
‘agriculture. The “Association seems to have found 
itself too limited for the greatness of its mission, and 
resolved, “ That the time has arrived for the agricul- 
turists of the whole country to meet in convention, and 
determine for themselves what legislation is necessary 
for their protection.” This strikes us as a pretty ex- 
tensive getting-together, and will doubtless be the 
forerunner of something to come after, which some- 
thing, we are skeptic enough to predict, will be a splen- 
did abortion ; or perhaps a resolution to have the whole 
country finished up and fenced in! This we have no 
doubt would suit our Anti-Reciprocity friend Holcomb, 
of Delaware, so that no more wheat could be brought 
in from Canada to keep our people from starving, and 
we thus reserve the glorious privilege of paying ten 
dollars a barrel for flour. 

That tried and faithful patriot, Col. M. P. Witper, 

of Boston, was re-elected President, Gen. Wortuinc- 

ton of Ohio, one of the Vice Presidents, W. S. King 
of Boston, Secretary, and B. B. French of Washing- 
ton, Treasurer. 

Dr. Warver of Ohio, read a report on Western 
Fruits, and is reported to have delivered “an excellent 
lecture on hedges,replete with practical information;” 

, which latter we incline to doubt, unless he has changed 

his teachings on this subject as formerly set forth in 
the Western Horlicultural Review. Other reports and 
|speeches were made by various persons, of which we 
have only seen the topics, and as we do not receive 
the annual copies of the Society’s Quarterly Journal, 
we may never know more of them. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Horticurturist for this month is a capital 
number. The portrait of M. P. Wilder is a gem of 
art, such as we love to look upon ; and the boquet of 
Chrisanthemums is not bad. 


| Drew’sRurat INTELLIGENCER, is a quarto, weekly, 

Agricultural, Literary and Family paper. Published 
and edited by Wm. A. Drew, at Augusta, Me. $150 
,a year in advance. It seems like a real live paper in 
|its several departments, and to deserve success. 


Tue American Cotton PLANTER, is a neat 32 page 
monthly from Montgomery, Ala., now entering upon 
its third vol. Edited by Dr. N.B. Cloud. $1 a year. 


| Tne Farmer anp Mecuanic, is a monthly, quarto, 
lately started in Paris, Ky., by Garfielde & Williams, 
at $l a year. It seems a hard business to make an 
‘agricultural paper live in Kentucky. This we are sure 


| 


' deserves a better fate than its predecessors. 


| Tae Lapies’ Tewrerance WRreat#, is a fine quar- 
to, a periodical, issued at Connersvilie, 
Fayette Co., Ind., and edited by Mrs. Lavinia Brown- 
lee, and our talented correspondent, M. Louisa Chit- 
wood, at $1 a year. The Wreath is a right good pa- 
per, and should receive a hearty support. Let the 
Temperance women look to it. 


| Lire anp Beauties oF Fanny Fern.—We have a 
handsome volume under this title, from H. Long & 
| Bro., 121 Nassau st., N. Y., through our Booksellers, 












mated upon ‘five quarters,’ that is the product of meat, Randall, Aston & Long, of thiscity. Not having time 
fat and skin. There the cattle are generally weighed, | or taste for such literature, we took the book home for 
and the product estimated upon an average, 64 lbs. # | our folks to look at, and they report that it is a very 
ewt. In New York not one bullock in 10,000 goes | mean book ; doubtless another contribution to the Sa- 
upon the scales to determine his price to the butcher. 'tanic literature, so notorious (not to say popular) at 
| —V. Y. Tribune. ithis time. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CRITICISM ON SHORT-HORNS. 


A late No. of the Boston Cultivator has a report of | 
a cattle discussion, where some queer things were | 
said—quite a match for some of the discussions at the 
“ Mutual Admiration Society ” of the American Insti- 


and even six lambs at a time. The fleece is rather 
hairy, but excellent for the coarser fabrics, such as 
blankets and carpets. The quality of the mutton is 
represented to be the finest in the world, delicate and 
entirely free from any rank or woolly flavor. They 
tute in N. Y. ; are of good size, and very docile, have Roman noses, 
Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, “ spdke of the shape of | drooping ears, and their faces are covered with a very 
some Short-horn cattle exhibited at the show at Spring- |/088y, short and silky hair. Their weight is about 
field, Ohio, last fall. They had very deep briskets, | the ee - ayy country pak apap 
projecting forward, their fore legs were very close to- | #°¢ bine 1ar ant an “ts Ww onderfu ie 0 ras 
gether, and their bodies were very thin through the | POPU atrapyet one MO SOOM INNO, CONE araten, § ° 
chest. He did not see the advantage of such a form. |Single province of Shanghai containing as many in- 
The animal could have neither strength nor activity.” i habitants as the whole United States in 1840, we can 
Now we do not know who had such cattle at Spring- \Teadily understand why they have cherished breeds of 
field, except it might have been a small lot from Mas- /animals calculated to supply them with the greatest 
sachusetts, which had nothing very desirable about | possible Sena of meat, while their grounds never 
them but a pedigree. Certain no such cattle owned left os rest ow Jr wacegh en pene . 
in the West, are ever taken even to a township show. * arge flock of these sheep was formerly kept by 


The deep and projecting briskets we don’t object to, Wi. Cryder of this ety, OF his beautiful place near 
but to be “thin through the chest” and with “ fore | itestone, Long Island. He sold them to a gentle- 
legs very close together,” is what our Short-horns in oe or Morristown, N. J., about two years since, who 
the Scioto Valley do not have to answer for. Was it |'* breeding them extensively. 
“ New Year’s Day,” or “ Alderman,” or “ Medalist,” Es 
or “ Duchess,” or “ Strawberry”? No, Mr. Brooks! NAKED OR SKINLESS OATS. 
that is not the style of our Short-horns : besides, “ac-| Mr. Chas. S. Glick, of Sandusky Co., sends us a 
tivity” is not very essential in a bullock that will | sample of oats that have no hull orskinonthem. He 
weigh 3000 Ibs., in our rich feeding grounds, however |says “ they grow like common oats, only the straw is 
desirable it may be in a land-pike, that has to leap a | taller, and on threshing they come clean out of the 
seven rail fence to escape starvation. \chaff, with even less bran or hull than wheat. Ihave 
Another man criticises Short-horn beef, thus : | known sixty bushels of this variety grown to the acre 
Mr. Sheldon, of Wilmington, “had noticed that at |in the latitude of Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin. Is it 
Brighton, when droves come in from the West, the|a new variety! and have they been cultivated in 
butchers would give most by the hundred for the cat- \Ohio? In short, what do you know about them ? 
tle which had the least Short-horn blood in them.— | Answer.—These naked oats are not a new variety. 
The reason is, the beef of tue Short-horns is not so| We sold and distributed many bushels of them for 
good.” iseed in Western New York, about fifteen years ago, 
Ha! ha! Some cute Yankee has been passing off | and some of them came to Ohio ; but of the scores if 
bogus Short-horns; like our quizzical friend Rarey, who | not hundreds of farmers who tried them, we believe 
set up “ Big Timoleon ” for a Pennsylvania Morgan ! |not one continued to grow them for more than three 
Tell it not at Allerton’s—publish it not at Bull’s Head. |or four years. They yield very well in a tavorable 
Mr. Sheldon can go in. season and a cool climate, but the crop is so uncertain 
jand so liable to smut or suffer damage when ripening, 
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SHANGHAI SHEEP, | 


One of our subscribers in Kentucky asks us for | 
our opinion respecting a new breed of sheep, of which | 
the following account was recently published in the | 
Am. Agriculturist. We saw the specimens alluded to | 
as exhibited at the Fair at Philadelphia, but not being | 
at all favorably impressed with their appearance, we | 
did not take the trouble to make particular inquiry re- | 
specting them. It is possible they may prove of some 
advantage for mutton, in the vicinity of good markets ; 
but as for wool, it is indeed “ rather hairy.”—Eds. O. 
Cult. 

Protiric SHeer.—At the great fair recently held 
near Philadelphia, by the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society, some very peculiar sheep were ex- 
hibited, the merits of which were the excellence of 
the mutton and prolific habits. A premium of $20 
was awarded to the owner. They are a Tartar breed | 
and were imported direct from Shanghai, in the clip- 
per ship White Squall, in the spring of 1852. Hence 
they receive the name of Shanghai sheep. Dr. G. 
Emerson procured a pair of these sheep, and another | 
and only pair became the property of Mr. A. T’. New- 
bold, also of Philadelphia. From Dr. E. we Jearn 
that two of his Tartar or Shanghai ewes brought three 
lambs last February, all of which have been raised, 
and now (Nov. 29) two more lively lambs, about a 
fortnight old. But this is not all,as the two ewe 
lambs born last February have each a lamb, making 
the old ewe a grand-mother within nine months, and 
her progeny seven! These sheep breed twice every 
year, and have, when at full maturity, from two to four 





and shell out in harvesting, that it is not found profit- 
able. 

This variety of oats was known in England several 
centuries ago, and the famous old botanist, GERARD, 
in his “Herball,” printed in the days of “Queen Bess,” 
(1597,) speaking of these oats, says : 

“Some of those good huswiues, that delight not to 
haue store of any thing but from hand to mouth, ac- 
cording to our English Prouerbe, may (whiles their 
pot doth seath,) go the barne, and rub foorth with 
their hands sufficient for that present time, not will- 
ing to prouide for to-morro.., as the Scripture speak- 
eth, but let the next day bring with it.” 

Again, speaking of the “ vertues of otes,” he says, 
“ Ote-meale is good for to make a faire and well col- 
oured maide to look like a cake of tallow,(!) especi- 
ally if she take next to her stomacke a good draught 
of strong uinegar after it.” 





CURE FOR FOUNDER IN HORSES. 


Eps. Onro CuLtivator :—It seems almost super- 
fluous to add to the numerous cures for this simple 
though formidable disease ; but thinking that perhaps 
some valuable animal miay be saved by the means, I 
submit my experience, and if you think it worthy a 
place in your journal, it is at your service. 

One of the hottest days of last summer, while work- 
ing corn, by feeding largely and watering at the well 
while warm, I foundered a valuable mare. I turned 
her out at night, and when she was brought up next 
morning, it was with the greatest difficulty that she 
could walk. She seemed to be in great misery ,¢ 
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every step. I was greatly alarmed for her safety, as 
I had never foundered one before. I took her to the 
well, and gave her legs and shoulders a thorough wash- 
ing with cold water. I then had her bled in the 
mouth, by sticking a sharp knife in the third rib of the 
roof. She bled pretty freely, swallowing most of the 
blood for about one hour. I never saw a stiffer beast 
attempt to walk. I turned her out again, and the next 
day she was as well as ever, with no signs of the foun- 
der. About two months later, I had the luck to have 
another one foundered, by entrusting him to the care 
of a boy at noon. I was traveling, and before night 
the horse gave out. I could not imagine what was! 
the matter with him. I put up at a private house, and| 
offered the horse food, but he would eat nothing.—| 
We went out to see him about 9 o’clock in the even-| 
ing, and found him so stiff that he could scarcely stir. 





MOFFITT’S THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 


In our paper of last year, (vol. x., p. 6,) we gave an 
I then knew what ailed him, and treated him the same | ®©count of the remarkable success of Moffitt’s “* Buck- 


as I did the other; giving him salt to lick, to make | eye Threshing Machine ” in England, as copied from 
him swallow the blood. He bled well, and we turned| English papers. It has also been introduced and 
him out. The next morning he was ready for the gained splendid premiums in France and Germany. 
road again, though of course not as spirited as usual. Since that time several notices and advertisements re- 








If the horse is likely to bleed too much, give him some 

flour or wheat bran to lick. I am quite certain that 

the worst cases of founder may be cured in one day, 

taken in season, with very little labor, no evil results, 

and no time lost, while the noble animal will be saved 

much unnecessary misery. J.Q. Cowes. 
Keene, O., March, 1855. 
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QUINCE STOCKS FOR PEARS. 


Eps. O. Cutt. :—* F. C. M.” of Canal Dover, asks 
which is the best Quince stock for the Pear? You 
reply, the Angers stock. We have been of this same 
opinion heretofore, but are inclined to think that the 
Paris of Fontenay stock is equally as good. The past 
season the Paris stock has made much better growth 
than the Angers ever has. Mr. Charles Downing 
says, “ The Paris Quince keeps up much better in 
growth with that of the Pear than the Angers stock.” 
We are much pleased with it, and think it will be 
equally as desirable as the Angers stock. It does not 
make as high a growth, but equally as stocky, if not 
more so. Our Pear trees grown on the Paris stock 
are as good as those of the same age on the Angers. 

A. Faunestock. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1855. 

Beets ror Cows.—Eds. O. Cult :—I notice some 
remarks of yours in the Cullivator of 1st March, on 
field beets ; and in general] I agree with them. 

For milch cows, I think they are all that is claimed 
for them. The sugar beet may possess a little more 
saccharine matter than other varieties, but they are 
often hollow, and consequently somewhat decayed ; 
besides, they are covered with fibrous roots, which 
makes it much more difficult to disengage the dirt from 
them than from the Mange! Wurzel. The Mangel 
Wurzel being always sound and of clean growth, is 
therefore generally preferred. 

Last Noverber I had a cow which was so near dry, 
that it was thought nearly useless to milk her any 
longer. We fed her with beets, and she furnished our 


specting it have appeared in ourcolumns. Wherever 


| the machine is exhibited or tested, it seems to win 


if| popularity and premiums, so that we think it may 


safely be regarded as the most popular, if not the most 
perfect machine uf the kind nowinuse. Thesmaller 
size machine we think will be found just what is want- 
ed by those farmers who desire to thresh their own 
grain, with their own men andteams. Weshould be 
pleased if some one of our readers who has used this 
machine, would send us a fair statement of its per- 
formance, the amount of power and labor required, 
&c.,—not for the sake of benefiting the inventor or 
manufacturers, but for the benefit of our readers who 
desire reliable information on this subject. 

It will be seen from an advertisement in this paper, 
that Messrs. Owen, Lane & Dyer, of Hamilton, Butler 
Co., O., are largely engaged in the manufacture of the 
above machines. These gentlemen have established 
a good reputation in other departments of manufactu- 
ring, and from information we have received, we have 
the fullest confidence that machines from their estab- 
lishment will be of the best workmanship, and that all 
who have dealings with these gentlemen will find them 
men of honor and integrity. They are prepared to 
carry on the business quite extensively, and when 
their machines become sufficiently known among the 
farmers, we presume they will tind the demand as 
great as they can supply. 





Live Stock Boats rrom Sanpusky.—The follow- 
ing steamers are to constitute a daily line between 
this city and Buffalo, during the season of 1855, for 
the transportation of freight and stock ; viz.: the 
Sultana, Capt. Watts ; Golden Gate, Capt. Ludlow ; 
| Minnesota, Capt. Goodenow, and a new steamer now 
on the stocks at Cleveland. This line is to run in 
| connection with the New York Central Railroad, un- 
der whose auspices it is formed, and will be able to 
give the utmost dispatch to property destined for the 
| Eastern Market. Its owners have been most fortu- 
| nate in securing the services of Mr. M. F. Miner as 
| Western Agent. Mr. M. had charge, last year, of the 














butter till the middle of February. The butter was) transportation interests of the New York & Erie Rail- 
also much improved in color and flavor. Beet feed) road, and his energy and industry were highly appre- 
does not seem to increase the milk much, but the) ciated by that company. Shippers of property will 
cream most abundantly. G.C. | find him at his old quarters in the Register Building, 
Cheviot, Hamilton Co., O. rear of the City Bank. As Sandusky is the Western 
P. S.—Our “ Farmer’s Lyceum” is doing valiantly.| terminus of the above Line, all vexatious delays in 
REE e et oe ; | shipments will be avoided, and we doubt not the ut- 
Montesquieu says, I never listen to calumnies, be- most satisfaction will be experienced by those who 
cause if they are untrue, I run the risk of being de-| send their property this way.— Sandusky Register. 
ceived, and if they be true, of hating persons not worth | 
thinking about. 
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The worst wheel of a cart makes the most noise. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





Dererrep.—An editorial on the Temperance cause 
in Ohio, and several favors from correspondents, are 
deferred in order to accommodate our advertising 
friends. It is not intended that so much space shall 
often be devoted to advertisements, and none are ad- 
mitted but such as are deemed of interest to many of 
our readers. 


HOW TO OBTAIN LABORERS. 

Mrs. Batenam:—I noticed in the Cultivator of 
Feb. ist, your remarks on the condition of the poor 
and scarcity of labor in cities, and I have spoken with 
several of our farmers in reference to finding homes 
and permanent employment for some of those needy 
ones ; and the impression is that 20 or 30 of this class 
might be provided for in this neighborhood, if they 
could only be got here. There are many families 
here in need of female help, and unable to find it; 
and laborors on the farm are in goud demand. 

The question is, how can those immigrant families 
be got here? We are aware that funds are needed to 
defray the expenses of their transportation, and we 
are ready to advance the means, if we can be sure of 
obtaining the help we need. But to whom and where 
shall we send? or must we send on an agent to select 
the people, and superintend their transportation !— 
This would make it quite expensive, but if not too far 
distant, we would not object. If we can obtain them 
by simply sending money, what would prebably be the 
expense for each person! Any information that you 
or others can furnish on this subject, may subserve 
the cause of humanity, as well as oblige your friends. 

J. V. ANDERSON. 

West Lebanon, Warren Co., Ia. 

ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING.—The foregoing is a 
movement in the right direction ; and we notice by 
the papers, that many farming neighborhoods in the 
Eastern States are procuring supplies of laborers and 
domestic help in this way. The cost of transportation 
from New York to the Western States, will of course 
deter many from uniting in this benevolent work, but 
still we think the investment would prove profitable 
in the end, and the whole business is now so well 
systematized, that very little risk need be sustained. 

Where any considerable number of immigrant la- 
borers are wanted, it is not advisable to look for them 
now in the more Western cities, as the best of them 
have by this time been assorted into the country, or 
found employment which they may be unwilling to 
leave ; but send at once to New York, where the 
supply is ever abundant, and daily replenished. To 
facilitate this business, there is a reliable society in 
that city, who undertake the work of selecting and 
sending off families or companies of emigrants to any 
part of the country as desired. The following circu- 
lar, recently issued by this society, affords just the kind 
of information desired, and by corresponding with the 
Agent, full particulars as to expense, &c., can be as- 

ined : 
sip New York, Feb. 9th, 1855. 

Sir :—Agreeably with a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the American and Foreign Emigrant Pro- 
tective and Employment Society, held on Monday, the 
5th inst., Peter Cooper, Esq., President of the Socie- 
ty,in the chair, the undersigned respectfully request 
that you will recommend to such citizens in your lo- 
cality as may desire to secure the services of the wor- 
thy portion of the unemployed poor of the city of New 
York, the convening at as early a period as possible, 
a public meeting for the purpose of ascertaining spe- 
cifically the wants of the neighborhood as to labor, and 
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|the appointment of a Corresponding Agent who shall 
|send to the Society orders, accompanied by accurate 
'descriptions of the persons wanted, the name and res- 
idence of the employer, the nature of the situation, the 
|duties to be performed, the qualifications required, the 
|compensation offered and mode and cost of convey- 
|ance, and who shall generally act as a medium of 
)communication between the community he represents 
and the Society. 

The Board of Managers, aware of the difficulty at- 
tending the effort to transfer the surplus labor of our 
city to those parts of the country where it is needed, 
and thus secure a mutual benefit, have given the sub- 
ject their serious attention, and as the result of their 
deliberations, propose the following plan : 

The Employment Committee shall, for the time be- 
ing, send emigrants and others desirous of procuring 
employment, to those who may apply for their services 
\under one of the following arrangements : 

__ Ist. Upon a satisfactory guaranty being given by 
| the employer that he will refund to the Society, or its 
| authorized Agent, the amount advanced to defray the 
| expense of transit of the person or persons sent, to- 


|gether with his annua] subscription, two dollars, im- 


| mediately on the arrival of the latter at his destina- 
| tion. 
2d. Upon the required amount being deposited in 
\ the hands of a responsible third party, with the under- 
| Standing that said amount shall be paid over to the 
| Society or its Agent upon the arrival of the person or 
persons ordered, 

3d. Upon a written agreement being entered into 
with the employee, that his employer shall be allowed 
to deduct one-half of his wages until the whole of the 
passage money shall have been refunded, and to pay 
the same over to the Society, or its authorized Agent. 
A similar agreement shall be entered into for the ben- 
efit of the employer, if required, when the emigrant is 
forwarded in accordance with the first or second ar- 
rangement above named. 

In submitting the above plan, the Board desire that 
it should be remembered that the Society is strictly a 
benevolent one, composed of individuals whose sole 
object is to accomplish a work that shall be for the 
mutual good of the employer and employee ; that, 
mainly depending for their ability to carry out their 
good intentions upon the contributions of the benevo- 
lent, they are compelled as much as possible to hus- 
band their resources, while, at the same time, they 
feel not only the importance but the necessity of pro- 
tecting the employer, while they labor to advance the 
interests of the employee. 

Application should be made by letter, post-paid, to 


the General Agent, Rev. D. R. Thomason, 13 Bible 
House, Astor Place. 











(For the Ohio Cultivator. 
“TO SUFFER AND BE STRONG.” 


BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


** And she had learned the lesson well, 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Ah ! count it not an idle thing 
To suffer and be strong, 
To bind the spirit’s soaring wing 
In bondage deep and long. 
To check each pure and generous thought 
That would like waves upstart,— 
Count not those years of bondage naught, 
That purify the heart. 


To suffer—ah, the pulse may throb, 
The red cheek pale with pain, 
The trembling lip but crush the sob 
Back to the heart again. 
Be strong '—oh God! thy love must guide 
The soul whose broken wing 
Is folded o’er a wounded side— 
It is no idle thing. 


Mt. Carmel, Ind., March, 1855. 
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| hops, boil well together, strain and put the liquor into 
the pot again, then take three large sized potatoes, 
| wash and pare and grate them, and stir into the liquor 
| while boiling, then add one tablespoonful of salt, one 
teacupful of sugar or molasses, and thicken with a 
spoonful of flour ; pour it out, and when cool enough 
,add yeast sufficient to rise it; when light, set itin a 
| cool place for use. 

| ‘To make bread, pare and cut two quarts of potatoes, 
boil them in water enough to mix one gallon of sponge; 
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when well boiled, mash and strain through a cullen- 
| der, stir in flour while hot, when cool enough stir in a 


J ress | teacupful of yeast, then set to rise, and next morning 
Premium Sprinc Bep.—The above is a representa- | 


tion of the newly invented spring bed, for which a pa- 


make up your bread in the usual way ; when light, 


; mould it into loaves, and let stand till fit to put in the 
tent was granted to J. R. & H. R. Dodge, of Spring- | oven, P 


field, O., in 1853, and a premium was awarded at the 


¢ ‘ aw This is my way of making goed bread, and I know 
Ohio State Fair for 1854—see advertisement in this | of none better. 


paper. It differs from ordinary spring beds in the| 
mode of its attachment to the bedstead, securing great- 
er lightness and portability as well as better ventila- 
tion and cleanliness, combined with eagg and comfort 


Aust Dessy. 
Mahoning Co., Feb. 15, 1855. 


P. 8.—Can you inform me where I can procure a 
pair of those Java fowls spoken of in your Cultivator 


t 
to persons using them. For invalids and aged or fee- jof Jan. 203 D. 


ble persons, these beds are said to be exceedingly | 
comfortable, and for use in hot weather, we should | 


think they would prove a luxury to all sleepers who! ° 


may be so fortunate as to occupy them. 


mem 8 - 
‘ 


SPRING IS HERE. 


ANswer.—We know nothing more of the Java Fowls than what 
is contained in the article of ourcorrespondent, (P. Drake,) alluded 
His address is Lebanon, Warren Co., O.—Eps. 


" -27ece — 
Prairie Frower Seepvs.—Cousin Metane Tracy 
wishes us to say that several letters designed for her 
| last fall, (see O. Cult., p. 318, 1854,) from friends de- 


Nature is waking from her cold rest, and casting off | siring prairie flower seeds, were lost by being remailed 
her dazzling winter robes, fit but for sleeping hours, |in her absence ; and to save disappointment, she of- 


prepares herself for active duty. Forest and plain and 
farm will don their drapery of leaves and flowers, and 
hiding honey dews in their sweet bells, send zephyrs 
laden with their fragrant kiss, to bid the insect world 
wake to the banquet. 

Flowers are but the veils, all beautiful, that hide the 
holy love of nature, which, ere all the summer moons 
have waxed and waned, will give to earth in rich 
abundance fruit and seed for every living thing, aye 
for the meanest insect that doth craw], giving its slug- 
gish life to feed the birds that flit above, and carol 
nearer heaven ; as well as for proud man, who boasts 
all things made for his use,—aye, boasts himself born 
in the image of the God of love. Spring time is here; 
now let us come forth, and faithful ever to our holy 
trust, faithful as are the trees, the brooks, the fields, 
the flowers, the insects, and the beasts and birds, live 
out our own true life, giving each power God has con- 
ferred an active, earnest life. 

Now in the spring time of thy earnest hope, and if 
thou’lt prove thyself the child of God, born in his im- 
age, learn to be like him, good unto all, and true unto 
thyself, taking and giving blessing all the year ; work 
with strong hands and faithful, loving hearts, remem- 


bering that every well spent hour is like a ray of sun, 


shine from above, that warms a thousand virtues into 
life, that cannot die, while love or God shall last. 
St. Louis, March §, 1855. F. D. Gace. 





TO MAKE GOOD BREAD. 


Mrs. BaTEHAM:—I am a farmer’s wife, and have 
been a housekeeper for more than twenty years; have 
raised a family of children, and the greater part of that 
time have personally presided over my household af- 
fairs. [ have therefore not found much time to write 
for publication, but seeing in your excellent paper 
several items on bread making, and believing I am 
pretty well posted in that department, I will give you 
and the readers of the Cultivator the benefit of my ex- 
perience. Truth will bear twice telling. 


| fers now to send the seeds to any who will speedily 
renew their requests. We would remind those who 
write to her for this purpose, that they ought to put 2 
or 3 postage stamps in their letters. Her address is 
Dwight, Livingston Co., [1]. Most prairie plants are 
perennial, and hence will not blossom the same year 
the seed is sown. Care must be taken to shade and 
water them while young. 


i oe — 


( For the Ohio Cultivator. 
THE FLOWERS. 


Strong Wisdom framed this world of ours, 
Rich Goodness formed the herb and tree ; 

But Leve and Beauty made the flowers,— 
Or so it seems to me. 


From heaven they brought their tissues bright, 
Earth hath no drugs such teints to dye; 

And form’d the petals, in the light 
Of Beauty’s laughing eye. 


And Love and Beauty, as they wrought, 
Joy’d o’er their work, so wond’rous fair; 

And each its breath of fragrance caught, 
From sweet words, uttered there. 


The little cherubs, hovering by, 

Crept each to some sweet blossom’s breast, 
And closed their bright wings, lovingly, 

Like song birds in the nest. 





And still they braided buds and flowers, 
And Eden grew so sweet and fair, 

That loftiest seraphs loved the bowers, 
And Gop himself walked there. 


When sin invaded Eden’s bowers, 
All high and holy angels fled, 
But, nestled in their favorite flowers, 











In order to have good bread, an indispensible ingre- 


follows: To three pints of water add one handful of 





The loving cherubs stay’d. 


And now by mountain, shore, and grove, 
Beside the palace and the tomb, 

Still breathing out their souls of love, 
The buds of beauty bloom. 


Though treachery, deceit and art, 
Have desecrated all earth’s bowers, 

The earnest and the pure of heart 
See angels n the flowers. 


Adrian, Mich., Feb., 1855. Lypia JANE Prerson. 





Winter—long and cold winter, has now broken 


up, and the face of Nature has taken a thorough show- 
dient is good yeast. My mode of making yeast is as)er bath, within the last few days, and the Spring birds 


are with us again. 
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94 THE OHIO ¢ 
YANDALL& JONES’ PATENT CORN PLANT- 
ER.—{-@" Ten Acres of Land can be planted with this Machine 

by one man in a day! and the excellent crops which have grown 


from its planting show that it 1s correct and reliable in its opera- 
tion. It cueck-rows perfectly ; 
planted with it as easily as two or three by the old methods. 

Its merits as a labor-saving implement extend greatly to the cul- 
tivation—as many farmers have testified that, owing to the straight 
rows and close piantifig, they cultivate their corn without the use 
of the hoe as cleanly as heretofore with it. The machine is very 
simple and durable in all its parts, and cannot be clogged like most 
other machines ; it is so adjustable that it will plant any width and 
depth, and an average of any number of kernels to the hill, and 
plants uniformly, never deep at one time and shallow another. It 
pre 


sses the earth beneath the seed and not so much upon it, thus 
quickly sprouting the germ and giving moisture and firmness to the 
root, and at the same time leaving the blade free to grow. Thou- 


sands of men have seen it—worked it, and expressed one senti- 
ment, “ THAT IT is BEST PLANTER THEY HAVE EVER SEEN.” 

(3S Remember! We are not selling Rights, but Macuines, and 
we intend to make this our business for years tocome. Our retail 
price is uniformly Ten DoLLars 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Harrison, Ill., July 14, 1854. 
This certifies that I planted last spring forty acres of corn, with 
Randall & Jones’ Planting Machine, in five days. This was by my 
labor alone. My land was bad, and covered with corn stalks ; I 
think it was as well planted as could be done witha hoe. Mycorn 
stands well, and is easy to tend. Epwarp CoLiyERr. 


Beloit, Wis., July 17, 1854. 
ILused one of Randall & Jones’ Corn Planters this season, to 
plant thirty-five acres. It works very well indeed. I consider it a 
great saving of labor in planting, but it saves more in cultivating.— 
The corn stands just as well as when the stalks are further apart 
in the hill. The weeds have no chance to spring up among them. 
A. Boone. 


Owen, Ill... Aug. 1, 1854. 

I planted twenty-five acres of corn with Randall & Jones’ Plant- 
er, last season, and found it all that it wasrepresented. I feel it to 
be a great labor-saving implement, as I could plant as fast as four 
hands with hoes could do. My corn grows just as well, and culti- 
vates far better than corn planted in the ordinary way. 

Levi BENJAMIN. 
Rockton, Ill., July 16, 1854. 

This certifies that I used one of Randall & Jones’ Corn Planting 
Machines last season, and with my own labor planted 80 acres of 
corn. I find it to be a well-working machine, and more uniform as 
to dropping and planting than the usual method. I can plant an 
acre in an hour easily, and by pushing can planttwo acres per hour. 
I planted at one time six and a half acres in three and a half hours. 
The corn averages as well as any other, tends twice as well, stands 
as well on the ground, and grows just as well as that which is 
planted further apart. My neighbors say, they would not under- 
take to raise corn without one of these machines. After my plant- 
ing was done, there was great strife to get my machine the balance 
of the planting season. (Randail & Jones having sold ali out ear- 
ly.) Every person was convinced of its superiority over hand- 
planting. I consider it to be the most labor-saving machine for the 
money that the farmer can get. Ina CUMMINGS. 

Harrison, Ill., July 21, 1854. 

RaNnvDALL & Jones Sirs—The machine for planting corn which 
I boucht of you, is the greatest labor-saving machine onafarm. I 
planted sixty-five acres, better than it can be planted with a hoe.— 
My corn stands better and tends better than hand-planted corn.— 
The seed being placed in firm earth, the grown up corn stands 
stronger for this reason than other corn. I wish you success. 

Henry R. Tuomas. 


Rockford, Lil., Aug. 22, 1854. 

In the presence of more than fifty persons, assembled on the 
ground, as acre was planted, August 21, by one man using Randall 
& Jones’ Planter, in twenty-five minutes. We examined hundreds 
of hills, as also did several other persons, and in no hill was the 
seed found missing. The number deposited was also remarkably 
uniform. Asa B. Munn, 

Wm. Hooker, 
B. F. FLETCHER. 

These machines have received first premiums at the New York 
State Fair, held in New York; at the Wisconsin State Fair, held 
in Milwaukie, and at the lowa State Fair ; also in various counties, 
East and West, in the Fall of 1854; and have been exhibited to at 
least fifty thousand men. The common expression is: “THat 1s 
THE BEST PLANTER IN THE WORLD!” 

WAKEFIED & WILDER, Columbus, Ohio, are General Agents 
for the following Counties, viz.: Franklin, Pickaway, Fayette, 
Madison, Clark, Greene, Miami, Montgomery, Preble and Darke.— 
Local Agents will shortly be appointed in most of these Counties. 

March 15-3tt 


| G. MORRIS’ CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES 
4- attached, of Domestic Animals at Private Sale, will not be 
ready for delivery until the Ist of April. It will contain Short 
Horned and Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, Southdown Rams, Berk- 
», Suffolk and Essex Swine. 

Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., March 6, 1855. 
March 15-1tt 


rHE 


MPROVED SHORT HORNS FOR SALE.— 

Pure stock, from 3 year old tocalves. Males from $100 to $300, 
and females from $100 to $500. Grade do. from $30 to $100; roan, 
red and white. Residence, 3 miles south-east of South Charleston, 
Clark county, O. A good point to car cattle. W. D. PEIRCE. 
March 15-3t* 


and ten or twelve acres can be | 
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| FARMERS, LOOK HERE! 


ed 


NEW SEED AND IMPLEMENT STORE 
KLUoTT & CO., WILL START A FRESH 


4 furrow on or about the first of February, 1855, by opening 
Warerooms for the sale of AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTU- 
RAL IMPLEMENTS, Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Green-house Plants, &c., Park 
Row, south side Court House Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

it is our intention to procure and keep for sale the very BEST im- 
plements required by the farmer, gardener, orchardist and florist.— 
Every new aud desirable improvement will be procured and sup- 
plied as wanted ; and, as we are practical hands in the use of im- 
plements for the cultivation of the soil, we flatter ourselves we 
shall offer for sale no “‘humbugs.” 

SEEDS. 

The culture and growing of grains, grasses, vegetables and flow- 
ers, has occupied most of the years of our lives, and we do think 
we knew and appreciate the value of good fresh seed, true to name, 
as well as also the necessity of procuring such variety as will give 
the best return, in order to make the labor repay—therefore this 
branch of the business will receive our special attention, and pur- 
chasers may re ly on correctness. 

FERTILIZERS. 

With advancement in knowledge relative to the growing of 
crops, comes the want of special manures, and to meet this de- 
mand, as well asito further advance and increase the cultivation 
and return of the land, we shall keep on hand and for sale, all the 
most approved fertilizers, whether for the field culturist, the or- 
chardist, or the amateur florist. 

FRUIT TREES. 

One of us having spent years in the cultivation of Fruit Trees 
and examining their fruits, feels confident that in meeting the 
wants of the public he may here be said to be “at home.” Noth- 
ing more annoys the purchaser, than after years cf care in culti- 
vating his trees, to find his “Belmonts” all “‘Codlins,” and his 
“Seeknofarthers” all “Pennocks ;” this branch of the business, 
therefre, we always attend in person, to make sure all is rightly 
named when it leaves us. Full descriptive catalogues will soon be 
issued, giving lists of all the best varieties, and also directions for 
cultivation, &c. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

These, in great variety, will be supplied at reasonable prices, and 
persons at a distance purchasing twenty-five dollars worth, may 
also have a plan for their grounds, if they desire it, gratis. To do 
this, it is necessary that they send ss an exact map of their grounds, 
as they are now situated, locating thereon all their trees, build- 
ings, &c. 

ROSES. 

Our collection of Roses is such that we defy competition in the 
West. One of the most extensive Rose growers in southern Ohio, 
says: “Itisthe bestcollection I have seen west of the mountains.” 

No gentleman's place can be considered complete, in this age, 
without a “ Rosary,” where the fragrant bloom or bud may be gath- 
ered, from June until November. For particulars see catalogue, to 
be ready some time in February. 

EVERGREENS, 

‘* Everybody and his wife” plants an Evergreen tree, to make 
the Home grounds cheerful in the long, dreary winter ; and those 
who know how, plant thickets and hedges of evergreens, both as 
ornaments of beauty and as a protection to cattle, buildings, gar- 
den, etc., from our north and west winds. All sizes, varieties and 
prices. See catalogue. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS AND BOQUETs, 

For the present we have made arrangements with a florist to 
supply our customers ; meantime we are building a Green House, 
and soon shall be enabled to furnish of our own growing, in large 
or small quantities, at low rates. A portion of our rooms fronting 
on Champlain st., will be fitted for the purpose of always keeping 
a supply of boquets and green-house plants in bloom in town. 

Boquets and flowers for parties may always be had by giving suit 
able notice when wanted, as our nursery grounds are near the city, 
and can be speedily visited. 

2 DECORATION OF ROOMS FOR BALLS OR PARTIES. 

We have in our employ men who are used to the decorating of 
rooms for Suppers, Balls,etc., ete. Such jobs, therefore, we solicit. 
FREE AGRICULTURAL READING ROOM. 

Connected with our Warerooms, we shall establish an Agricul- 
tural Reading Room, wherein all the Agricultural and Horticultural 
newspapers and monthlies of the United States may be found, and 
the reading of which we offer Free to all. 

WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS AND PREMIUMS. 

It is our intention, as soon as the season is sufficiently advaneed, 
to hold weekly exhibitions at our rooms, of choice growth of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Flowers, etc., and for the interest of which we shall 
offer a list of premiums. This list of premiums we will publish on 
or about the Ist of Mareh, and at the same time the regulations 
and the judges names. 

To this effort of ours to advance the interest and increase the 
skill in growing of plants, fruits or flowers, we now cordially invite 
the aid of all Gardeners and Horticulturists, promising to them that 
our only object is to excite, create and bring forth skill, science and 
knowledge, in all that relates to the art; and also saying here, that 
} while we ourselves may be exhibitors, we will in no case beeome 
competitors. 

Of all our friends, and the public generally, we solicit patronage. 

ELLIOTT & CO., 
! Dealers in Seeds, Trees, Ag. & Hort. a ete., Cleve- 
‘eb. 1- 





land, Ohio. 
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A RM LANDS FOR SALE.—THE ILLINOIS 
_ Central Railroad Company is now prepared to sell over two | 
millions of acres of Prairie Farm Lands, in tracts of 40 acres or up- 
ward, on long credits and at low rates of interest ! 

They were granted by the Government, to encourage the build- | 
ing of this Railroad, which runs from the extreme North to the ex- | 
treme South of the State of Illinois. The Road passes, from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies of the State, dot- | 
ted here and there with magnificent Oak Groves. The recent open- | 
ing of nearly six hundred miles of the Company's Railroad, throws | 
open their lands for cultivation, they being seattered for several | 
miles in width, on each side of the Road, throughout its entire | 
length, | 

The soilis a dark, rich mold, from one to five feet in depth, is 
gently rolling, and peculiarly fitted for grazing cattle and sheep, or 
the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, etc. 

The economy in cultivating and the productiveness of Illinois 
lands are well known. Trees are not required to be eut down, 
stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in the | 
cultivation of new land in the older States. The first crop of In- | 
dian corn, planted on the newly-broken sod, usually repays the cost 
of plowing and sometimes that of fencing. Wheat sown on the | 
newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. One man with 
a plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres 
per day. Contracts can be made for breaking, ready for corn or 
wheat, at $2 to $2,50 per acre. By judicious management, farms 
may be broken and fenced the first and under a high state of culti- 
vation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at reasonable rates to 
Chicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern.— | 
The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced 
lands in the Eastern and Middle States, is known to be much more 
than sufficient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market. The rapid increase and growth of flourishing towns and 
villages along the line afford a substantial and growing home de- 
mand for farm produce. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and 
is a cheap and desirable fuel. 

PricE AND TERMS OF PayMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to 
$25, according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for deeds may 
be made during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money to 
be paid in five annual installments. The first to become due in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually thereafter. 
INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 

PER ANNUM. 

As a security for the performance of the contract, the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood 
that from one-tenth to one-fourth of the land purchased shall year- 
ly be brought under cultivation. Longer credits, at six per cent. 
per annum, may be negotiated by special application. Twenty per | 
cent. from the credit price will be deducted for cash. The Compa- | 
ny’s construction bonds will be received as cash. | 

Contracts have been made with responsible parties to keep on | 
hand ready-framed Farm Dwellings, which can be set up in a few | 
days. They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one Living and 
three Bed Rooms, and will cost complete—set up on ground chosen 
any where along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transporta- | 
tion. Larger buildings may be contracted for at proportionate rates 
The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
their Road promptly, charging for the cheapest class at the rate of | 
11 cents for every mile transported. 

Special arrangements with dealers have been made to supply 
those purchasing the Company’s lands with fencing materials, ag- 
riculturl tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at the 
lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, 
charged for these lands, will enable a man with a few hundred dol- 
lars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself independent be- 
fore all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime, the 
rapid settlement of the country will probably have increased their 
value four or five fold. When required, an experienced person will 
accompany applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, | 
signed by respectable and well-known farmers living in the neigh- 
borhood of the Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., 
by contract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on 
application, either personally or by letter, in English, French, or 
German. Addressed to CHARLES M. DUPUY, Jr., 

Sec’y, Land Office Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. N. A. GRISWOLD, 
Feb. 15-3tat President of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


FINE FARMS IN INDIANA. 
WISH TO SELL MY HOME FARM, AD- 


4S joining the town of West Liberty, Jay county, Indiana. It con- 
sists of 400 acres of the very best land,—150 acres improved, the 
balance well timbered, well watered with springs, and the location 
very pleasant and healthy. Onthe premises are a good large house, | 
(of hewed logs,) and a barn, an orchard of 400 trees of the various 
kinds of fruit,—the whole in good repair and high state of cultiva- 
tion, and surpassed by none in the county. Price only $20 per acre, 
with easy terms of payment. 

I have also several tracts of 40 and 80 acres each, of first rate 
land, for sale low, Address GEO. W. BATEHAM, 

Feb. 15-3t Bear Creek P. O., Jay co., Ia. 


HOICE LITTLE INDIANA FARM, CONSIST- | 

’ ing of 80 acres of very choice land—45 of it under cultivation, 
the balance heavy timber; only 744 miles from the city of Madison, 
2%6 miles from Hanover College, and 1 mile from Kent Post Office. 
A frame house on the premises, 2 springs of pure water, and 2 saw 
mills in the neighborhood. Price only $20 an acre, which is less 
than the value of the timber. Address CHAS. A. SCHUMANN, 
Feb. 15-2t Cincinnati, O. | 
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‘COTT’S LITTLE GIANT CORN 
kJ AND COB MILL, Patented May I6th, 1854.— 
Is doubtless an invention among the most im- 
portant of modern times, for the use of the well <é 
advised farmer and stock feeder—and the universal favor with 
which it has been received from the first, more than anything else, 
attests its utility and superiority. 

For portability, simplicity of construction, and convenience of use, 
the Little Giant has no equal. It weighs from 3 to 500 Ibs., accord- 
ing to size, can be put in operation by the farmer in 20 minutes, 
without expense or mechanical aid, then adjusted and used with 
convenience by anybody. 

The Little Giant has received the First Premiums at every State 
Fair from Mississippi to Maryland, the past Fall, and that in the 
most complimentary manner. . 

These Mills are guaranteed in the most positive manner against 
breakage or derangement, and warranted to grind feed from ear 


| corn, and grits or fine hominy from shelled corn, with a degree of 


ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained before. — 
The subscribers are now prepared to furnish the trade with im- 
proved patterns and sizes, to suit the varied wants of all. 
No. 2 is offered at $44 complete, ready for attaching the team, 
and warranted to grind 10 bushels of feed per hour with one horse. 
No. 3 at $55, will grind 15 bushels per hour. 
No. 4 at $66, will grind 20 bushels per hour with two horses. 
{¥" Liberal discount to dealers. 
State and County rights for sale. 


SCOTT & HEDGES, 
Jan. 15-3tt 


No. 9 Water street, Cincinnati, O, 


E BURG’S NO. 1 SUPER PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME.—The attention of Farmers is called to the above 
named fertilizer, as the most valuable of all others for certain soils. 
*Tis now nearly four years since the subscriber introduced it into 
this country, where his success has far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations, and therefore returns his sincere thanks to his farm- 
ing and other friends, who have tried his manufacture, either for 
experimental purposes or otherwise, and begs to assure them that 
his success is not greater than the gratification it is to him to hear 
from those gentlemen, that it has acted so much to their satisfac- 
tion ; and further assures them that he will use his most strenuous 
efforts to produce an article not only equal to that which they have 
already tried, but such as will, he trusts, gain for him a world-wide 
and lasting reputation, which is the principal object he has in view. 
Various experiments have been made on many of the State and 
other farms with his * super-phosphate of lime,” last Spring and 
Fall, the reports of which are now in progress for publication, and 
will show how very favorably it compared with all other manures. 
Put up in bags of 150 and barrels of about 260 lbs. weight each, 
to be had pure and genuine from the subscriber, or at the following 
places, where the article is on sale 
Messrs. H. C. White & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— L. R. Titus & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Elias Runyon & Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
C. 8. Hoagland, _ - 
- Brearley & Mount, Rocky Hill, N. J. 
C. French & Co., Phil., Pa. 
“ C. M. Stuart, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 
- J., J. & F. Turner, Me - 
Rowlett, Hardy & Co., Petersburg, Va. 
“ Borum & McClear, Norfolk, Va. 
McGruder’s Sons, Richmond, Va. 
bs R. H. Hubbell, Esq., Wheeling, Va. 
George Davenport. Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Gourdin, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 
22 R. L. Allen, Esq., Water street, N. Y. 
Backus & Barstow, Norwich, Conn. 
= B. E. Palmer, Broastlyh, Conn. 
Pamphlets containing instructions for use, &c., ean be had on ap- 
plication to C. B. DEBURG, 
Williamsburg, L. 1., New York. 
([e Sole proprietor and manufacturer. 
Feb. 15. 


“ 





JESTCHESTER NURSERIES, PA.— THE 
subscribers invite the attention of Western Farmers and 
Planters to their large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
embracing a large stock of Apple, Fear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, &c.; 
of small fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
&c. The ornamental department is very complete. Of Ever- 
greens, we have over 40 varieties, many of them rare and very 
handsome. A fine assortment of Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs, 
suitable for yards, lawns and pleasure grounds ; a most complete 
assortment of Roses, Green House Plants, Vines and Creepers.— 
Having a specimen orchard in convection with the Nursery, we 
can recommend all fruits sent from our establishment as being 
genuine. 

Trees well and carefully packed, so as io carry to any part of the 
United States. Catalogues sent gratis, on pplication. 
PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 

Westchester, Pa, 


Pyistory OF THE HEN FEVER, BY GEO, 
P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations. An original humor- 
ous account of the Poultry Mania! By one who has been there! 
¥F Price $1,25 in cloth, $1,00 in paper, by mail. Everybody who 
loves to laugh, buys it. Address JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publish 
ers, Boston, Mass. 

March 15-4t* 


()p84ce ORANGE IN IOWA.—A VERY LARGE 
SF supply of thrifty OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, one year old, 
for sale at the lowest prices. Directions for planting and managing 
hedges furnished to each purchaser. at the Nurseries of 
FAHNESTOCK & HORR, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Feb. 1-4t* 


March 15-2tt 
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THE ‘MARKETS. 


Oun10 Cunrivat ator Orrice, March 14, 1855. 
We have no occasion to change our Western quotations since 
last No. Business is beginning to move more briskly, and soon the 


available force of laborers will be in demand, which will enable 
many to earn a living that have been nearly idle and starving in 


the eities during the winter. 
York than at our last issue. 


Cincinnati, March 14.—Flour $8 25@8 30. Wheat $165. Corn 
60@65. Oats 45. Barley $1 20@1 25. Clover Seed dull, $6 50@ 
6 60 per bu. ; Timothy $3. Flax Seed $1 45@1 50. Potatoes $150. 
Sugar- -cured Hams 10c P tb. Lard 8%@9% Ph. Butter 15@18 
for roll and firkin ; 18@20 for fresh. Cheese 9@10 for choice W. 
R. Hogs sell to butehers at $4 P 100 lbs. gross. Beef Cattle $7@ 
8 00 P 100 tbs. net. 


Wheat and Flour are higher in New | 


Co._umBus, Mareh 14.—Flour $8 50@8 75. Wheat $175. Corn | 


55@60. Meal 60. Oats33@35. Rye90c@$1. Barley$1. White 
Beans $150@175. Clover Seed $6@6 50. Timothy $3 Pp rx — 
Butter 18@25c. Eggs 12@15. Pork, dressed hog, 5@6c ® tb 
Beef, by quarter, 5@6c—retail,7@9. Chickens 15(@20 each. Tur- 
keys 50@75c. 


New York, March 13.—Ohio Flour $9 37@9 81. 
$2 25@2 30. Corn 93@95. 
1600 P bbl. Clover Seed 11@12c P hb 


Wheat scarce, 











(SUMBERL /AND MOUNTAIN !—A FINE FARM 


FOR SALE.—A beautiful tract of land, situated in White 
Co., Tennessee, on the head waters of the Caney Fork River, con- 
taining about Fifteen Hundred Acres, including about 250 acres of 
NATURAL MEADOW. Fifty acres cleared and under good fenee, 
comfortable dwelling with five rooms, good out-houses, &c. Fine 


yourg orchard of choice grafted summer and winter apples, in full | 


bearing order, cherries, peaches, &c. Several springs of Freestone 
and Chalybeate water, and never-failing stream running through 
the tract. This Farm adjoins the owner’s homestead, on the Nash- 
ville and Knoxville Turnpike. ‘Title indisputable, the farm having 
been in uninterrupted possession for the lasttwenty years War- 
rantee deedgiven. The attention of farmers of Ohio, or elsewhere, 
about visiting this “‘ Garden spot of the United States,” as this re- 
gion has been ealled, is directed to this beautiful place, which will 
be sold very low, if applied for soon. 

—- ene terms, &c., address J. W. DODGE, St. Louis, 

WM. H. DODGE, Claysville, White Co., Tenn. 
“en ‘. 3t* 


PRUIT TREES, &c. —I HAVE A FINE LOT 


of ArprLe Trees, of good size for orchard planting, obtained 
from the best Nurseries in Eastern Ohio, and embracing about 30 | 
of the most approved varieties, ranging through the entire season. 
Also a few hundred of thrifty Peacn Trees, of the best varieties, | 
from a reliable Nursery near Philadelphia ; and a choice lot of 
standard Cuerry Trees and Dwarr 
Western New York—together with a limited supply of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines, &c., all of which are 
to be sold off, as the ground must be vacated this spring. Price of 
apple and peach trees, $20 per 100—or 25 cts. each if less than 50 
are taken. Cherries and pears, double these prices. No printed 
catalogue can be furnished. Purchasers are requested to call and 
select for themselves, or leave the selection hy me, after making 
their general wishes known. . B. BATEHAM. 


Columbus, Feb. 15, 1855. 
SAGE ORANGE SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


A supply of fresh Osage Orange Seed will be for sale at the 
office of this paper, as soon as it can be obtained from Texas, of re- 
liable quality—price $20 per bushel, $6 per peck, $1 per quart. 

Piants can also be furnished, as desired, both one and two year 
olds ; price, from $3 to $4 per 1000, according to size and quantity. 
Address Editors of this paper 


ieee 


| 
"1h 


~ |chinists, are now manufacturing and will have ready for sale the 


“The Flowers,” (Poetry).. ’ 93 | 


Pork, new Western Mess, $15 50@ | 


‘N 


gars, from Nurseries in | 


VOL. XL. 
| Threshing Machines 


ANUFACTURED AT HAMILTON, BUTLER 
Co., 0. OWENS, LANE & DYER, Iron Founders and Ma- 


carpe season, a full supply of both sizes of 

MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHING MACHINES & SEPARATORS. 
This Machine having taken the highest premium at the World's 

Fair in London, at the Crystal Palace Fair in New York, at the 

State Fairs of Ohio and Indiana, and all places where it has been 

tested, now stands at the head of all known Threshing Machines, 


88 | in the ‘amount and perfection of its work. 


| CRAWFORD’S CLOVER HULLERS, 

furnished to order. 

Orders from a distance or communications in relation to these 
| Machines promptly attended to. 

| March 15-4t* 


PATENT PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS. 


—These very popular, because neat, durable and cheap Beds, 
cool and delightful, a luxury becoming a necessity, are offered to 
farmers, done up and delivered on board the cars, at the lowest 
cash prices, viz. 


| Common Cottage pagdis «ciespeRbhetaWensesnaebasende<= $16 
sag with ornamental foot board.......... 17 
High pee a CU case a ered eae anes senses nsewe 18 

= - ornamental foot board..............-. 19 


| 
| Beds 5 ft. wide, $1 extra. 
| * 5 ft. 6in. wide, $2 extra. 
| Mahogany and Rosewood Beds at from ¢35 to $100. 
| Freight to Columbus, Cincinnati, Sandusky, and similar distances, 
| from 30 to 40 cents. 
tention. 

March 15. Springfield, 0. 


URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE.— 
Etherton Farms, West Needham, Norfolk Co., Mass., 12 miles 
from Boston by Worcester Railroad.—The animals for sale in our 
catalogue for 1854 have been sold to gentlemen throughout the 
| United States, whose names will appear in a descriptive catalogue 
just issued. It is illustrated by our prize animals, consisting in part 
of Jersey or miscalled Alderney cattle, and Suffolk swine, which 
we imported from England, and took the first prizes for in 1854 and 
1855, at Norfolk Agricultural Seciety, Massachusetts. 

SuFrro.k Pies, 3 to 5 months old, $30 per pair; or delivered to 
any part of the United States, free of charge, for $40. Address as 
above, MES MORTON & SON, 

Or GEORGE H. P. FLAGG, 
March 15-1t* Boston, Mass. 
REMIUM STOCK FOR SALE.—I WILL SELL 
my Premium Ayrshire BULL, Dandy 2d, and Premium Suffolk 
BOAR, Independence. Dandy has taken nine premiums, and has 
never been beaten. He took the first premium at the National Cat- 
tle Show, at Springfield. He is four years old, and I will warrant 
him a sure calf getter. 

Independence is two years old, and from imported stock—has ta- 
ken two premiums—wil! warrant him a sure stock-getter. 

I have also three Suffolk SOWS for sale, in pig to Independence. 

Will give time, with good security, on the Stock. 

P. MELENDY, 
March 15-2tt Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., 0. 


Orders, = -_ a oe receive — at- 
R. DO 


OWERS AND REAPERS.—FARMERS 


wishing our machines, can have them on the following terms, 
by giving us satisfactory reference of their integrity: 

Every machine is warranted superior to any other, the purchaser 
himself being the judge. 

In every instance where a machine does not give entire satisfaction, 
it may be returned and the money will be refunded. ama- 
chine not give satisfaction, immediate notice must be given. 

MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 

March 15-3tt Urbana, ‘Ohio. 


RESH GARDEN SEEDS. —JUST RECEIVED 
at the Agricultural Warehouse, a large lot of choice fresh Gar- 
den Seed, from Wethersfield, Connecticut, put up by Comstock, 
Ferre & Co. 
Also, 1000 papers of Flower Seeds, —— are many new 
and beautiful kinds, mostly imported. 
March 15-1m No.3 Exchange 1 Building, Broad st. 


RCHARD GRASS SEED. D.—I HAVE BE- 
tween two and three hundred bushels Orchard Grass Seed of 
last year’s growth, of my own raising, for sale at $1 50 per bushel; 
a pure article. J. MARSTO 
arch 15-2t* Trenten, Butler Co., O. 
SIER OR BASKET WILLOW.—THE SUB- 
scriber will furnish cuttings of the Basket Willow, to be de- 
come at his place, or at Oberlin, Ohio, cheaper than ever before 
offered. 

He would also inform the public that he has invented a machine 
for — the willows by horse power, which entirely does away 
with the slow process of peeling by hand, and makes the cultiva- 
tion of the Basket Willow the most profitable business that farmers 
can engage in. For further information apply to the subscriber, or 
his Agent, (J. Jewell, Oberlin, Ohio.) GEO. J. COLBY, 

Feb. 15-3t Jonesville, Chittenden Co., Vt. 

RASS SEEDS.—300 BUSHELS ORCHARD 
Grass Seed ; 1000 bushels Bie Grass Seed ; oz sale by 


McCULLO UG . 
Jan. 15-3mt No. 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 
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